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This is satisfactory; a man fishes by blow. 
ing up the muddy depths of a pond with 
a dangerous stick of explosive; his dog sees 
him throw it, fetches it, pursues the man 
who runs for his life and is caught leat 
as the dynamite explodes. F 


How To Get 
A Plot Started 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 





And with that we have the plot idea of 
the Jack London story, ‘“Moonface”. I out. 
line ‘Moonface” below in detail in order 
that you may see the sound plot that can 
grow out of even so slight a notebook jot- 
ting as we started with here. 





Last month I stressed the importance of 
keeping a literary notebook. Now I want to 
take an observation such as you should be 
entering in your notebook and show you how The narrator of the story hates his 
you can start manipulating it, with the end neighbor, John Claverhouse, for no reason 
in mind of making a usable plot of it. at all except the other’s “moon face” and 
his irritating smile. The man was friendly 
enough, but he could not endure him. The 
narrator does everything he can to injure 
“Moonface”, burns his buildings, lets his 
cattle stray, poisons his dog, and still the 
other remains calm. At last the narrator 
buys a dog which he proceeds to train very 
carefully, especially to retrieve sticks thrown 

into water. The dog 





The notation: “A man amusing himself 
by throwing sticks in a pond for a dog to 
fetch, tried in vain to get the dog to drop a 
stick while swimming and go for a second 
which he had just thrown into the water.” 

Now if this stated that the man threw the 
stick into the pond and the dog brought it 
to him, the action would be so commonplace 
that it could scarcely 


qualify as a “‘compli- 
cation idea”; but the 
will of the man on 
land being defied by 
the action of an 
animal in the water 
suggests a _ peculiar 
situation and invites 
manipulation. With- 
out any concern 
about the final effect 
of the story, we 
simply note down 
quickly any and ev- 
ery change in the 
original note which 
will intensify it. 
There are three ele- 
ments: the man, the 
dog, the stick in the 
dog’s mouth. Taking 
each in turn, we note 
the following: 


Change the man 
to a lady wearing a 








Thomas H. Uzzell has been building literary 
careers for fifteen years. One writer now working 
with him just saw his first sale—to SCRIBNER’S 
—reprinted in FICTION PARADE. Mr. Uzzell 
was three years Fiction Editor COLLIER’S, two 
years Managing Editor NATION’S BUSINESS, 
is currently conducting short class and novel 
seminar at New York University, is author text- 
book NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE, author stor- 
ies and articles in SATEVEPOST, SCRIBNER’S, 
COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN.- 
ION, etc., Editor SHORT STORY HITS an- 
thologies. An article by Mr. Uzzell on story 
plotting or writing will appear on this page 
every month. 


(Ed. tip: Clip these articles every month and 
keep a file of them — you'll find them a real 
help when a plot or story is coming hard). You 
can get a copy of Mr. Uzzell’s pamphlet ‘“‘How 
I Work With Writers”, by addressing him at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Or if 
you’ve been getting your stories back from the 
editors regularly and you want to know in a 
hurry why and what to do about it, ship Mr. 
Uzzell one of the scripts with a five-dollar check 
or money order attached to it. 








is trained always to 
bring the object back 
directly to the one 
who threw it. When 
the animal is trained, 
the narrator gives it 
to Claverhouse, who 
is much surprised at 
this first evidence of 
friendliness. Soon 
afterward, Claver- 
house goes fishing, 
accompanied by the 
dog. He had a queer 
method of fishing by 
dynamiting the trout 
pools. This day he 
lights the short fuse 
on a small stick of 
“giant,” and flings 
it into the stream. 
The dog at once re- 
trieves it, and in 
spite of the man’s 
commands and ef- 


forts, brings the thing back toward him. 
Claverhouse runs, the dog close upon him. 
The narrator, watching them from some 
distance, sees the finish of his intolerable 
neighbor. It was skillfully done, a purely 
“accidental death.” 


gown which will be ruined if the dog shakes 
himself near her or a child which is terrified 
by the dog. (No good). 


Change the playful, friendly dog to a 
wild dog (in Alaska, say); the man on the 
shore keeps the animal off by throwing 
sticks into the water; soon all the sticks on 
the shore are exhausted. (Better; but not 
saisfactory). 

Change the stick in the dog’s mouth to 
something dangerous — what? What’s the 
most dangerous small, stick-like thing — 
dynamite! 


When you can’t get a plot started, try 
the method above on some of your own 
observations. 





Next Month: “WHEN YOUR LITERARY 
MOTOR STALLS”. 
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Plot Ils What Counts 


In Modern Writing! 


PLOT GENIE WILL FURNISH SALABLE IDEAS 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of complete 
plots. It will take any locale, character or idea and give you an outline 
that will stimulate your imagination to create a story that is “different.” 
With it you can check rejected manuscripts and learn their weak points 
as GENIE will furnish any combination of plot elements. 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE PLOT GENIE AUTHORS AND EDITORS 





ENDORSE PLOT GENIE 


The PLOT GENIE is in constant use by many 
of the most prolific and best-known writers of 
the present day—men and women whose in- 
comes run into five figures. 

It has been purchased by Major Talking Pic- 
ture Studios for the use of their staff writers— 
the most highly paid authors in the world. 
Some of the greatest radio serials of recent 
years have been plotted by GENIE. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
ZANE GREY 
E. HOFFMAN PRICE 

- ALLAN DUNN 

ONALD KEYHOE 
M. A. STRANGE 
ROBERT J. HOGAN 
ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN 
WILLIAM BRUNER 
S. S. McCLURE 
GEORGE BRUCE 

ACK SMALLEY 

UGENE CUNNINGHAM 
CARSON W. MOWRE 


Professional writers are GENIE’S largest pur- SF COLLINS 
chasers and its greatest boosters. They are JACK STRALEY ; 
constantly recommending it to new writers as Aad busdseds of others Save given, dosts 


approval to this great scientific achieve- 
the surest means of turning out properly- ment which contains the plots of all the 
constructed stories. 


— ever written or that ever will be 
GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES ARE SELLING 
Authors with incomes of $50,000 and more a year are GENIE owners. 
new writer earned $1,500.00 within a few months after purchasing 
GENIE. Another new author sold $5,000.00 worth of GENIE-plotted 
stories in one year. Stili another earned $2,000.00 in two months and is 
still selling. Thirty magazines chosen at random from a single news-stand 
carried stories by GENIE owners during the month of February, 1937. 
A student in a creative writing class wrote a Talking Picture Story 
around a plot furnished by GENIE. A major studio paid her a four 
figure price for it. 


WHAT IS THE PLOT GENIE? 


The. PLOT GENIE is the greatest aid to 
prolific writing ever conceived. It is not 





IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


to find out what PLOT GENIE can do for 
you. Sign the coupon below or write your 





a magic formula—it is not an experiment— 
it is not a toy. It is a scientifically-planned 
and executed formula that evolves practical 
plots which are in line with the popular 
trend of modern story construction. 
Beginning writers find in GENIE just the 
help they have been seeking—An ever-ready 
source of inspiration, coupled with properly- 
constructed, commercial plots. 

Experienced writers find in GENIE the 
necessary inspiration to consistently build 


new plots, thus increasing their output and 
income. 





name on a post card and drop it in the 
mail today. 

Full information will be sent you without 
cost or obligation. 





THE GAGNON CO. 

1543 North Western Ave. 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me full information about how the 
PLOT GENIE can help me write salable stories. 
This places me under no obligation. 


W. D.—May-37 
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Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


*T have sold up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skillful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she 
enrolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 





Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


Why not - a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style,*not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch” editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it teday .. . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


SSSSSCSSSSHSSSSSSSTSTESTSSSSSESSE SHEE eee eee eeee 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, May. 


Miss 
fee reer err cre error ee 
Mr. 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
on you.) 


No salesmen will call 
7E6 

















The Forum 


I need your advice. Together with a fellow 
prisoner, I am working on a novel in prison, with 
the permission of the warden. 

Please send us the names and addresses of 3 
number of circulating library publishers. The novel 
we have ready is Adventure and another is My. 
tery. A modern Robin Hood type of tale and the 
other a modern TARZAN type, although in no 
way akin. Not fantastic, I mean. 

We know the circulating library publishers issue 
cheaper books than for instance Scribners, Knopf, 
etc. However we have never found such a list in 
your publication. 

Things are difficult behind prison walls. There 
are many rules and regulations that prevent the 
freedom of seeking data possible outside these 
walls. A walk to the nearest book store or circula- 
ting library would bring either of us the informa- 
tion. 

Thanking you and wishing your book the suc- 
cess it deserves. 

CHARLES W. LoMBarRD, 
Box-53351, 
San Quentin, Calif. 


Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave.; Greenburg, Inc., 
67 W. 44th; Arcadia House, 66 5th Ave.; Mac- 
cauley, 381 4th, specialize in circulating library 
novels. All N.Y.C. Payment is from $150 to $300 
down with another $300 possible in royalties, on 
occasion. Names get more. 


Sir: 

Every one of the pulp paper love story editors 
use the word glamor (or glamour) when speaking 
of their editorial requirements. Will you ask one 
of the editors in this field to define that word? 


Harry BAILey, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Mathieu: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of Mr. 
Bailey’s letter. It gave me an idea for an editorial 
in the July issue of Love Book. 

You want to know what I mean by the word 
glamor. Well . 

Penthouses. Yachts. Ermine and Mink. Dia- 
monds. Fame. The glory of spectacular success. 
The stuff of dreams. Something gala and exciting 
and thrilling. The tinsel on the Christmas tree. 
The sparkle of jewels. The radiant beauty of youth. 
The glory of love that lifts mortals above the con- 
sciousness of mundane things. That extra special 
something we all yearn for. 

There are moments of glamor in the most sordid 
lives. When a little household slavey wins the 
sweepstakes, that’s glamor. When a movie extra 
is lifted to stardom, that’s glamor. When a million- 
aire finds in a little telephone operator that special 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Is It Checks YOU Want? 




























I can help 
you as I’m 
helping so 
many others. 
Send me a 
| manuscript. 
The fee—$3 for 
stories under 
2000 words, $5 
| for stories of 2000 
to 5000 words, $1 
| per thousand there- 
after — will be re- 
funded to you if the 
| story is salable as it 
| reaches me. If it isn’t 
salable, I’ll tell you 
| why. If it has possibili- 
ties, I'll show you just 
how to revise it fora sale 
| to a definite market. 


If you want to know about my 
work, ask for information. And 
if you enclose a three cent 
stamp, I'll send you—free—my 
popular booklet on short story 
writing — SHORT STORY FUN- 
DAMENTALS. 


3 
5. | 
| 
How | 
About | 
You . | 
| LE 
llf rOU 
| want to sell, eR 200 Ae “fi ZF ome re we | 









Dale Clark (one of the best detective story writers, 
for whom I sold sixteen stories and novelettes 
during the first three months of the year to 
Argosy, Detective Fiction, Detective Story, 
Black Mask, Dime Detective, Detective Tales, Detective Action, 
etc.) gave this advice to a beginning writer: 

. I have a thing to tell you if you are a writer and want to 
Lurton Blassingame be a more successful one. Get Blassingame on your side. As 

a critic, he helps turn out better stuff; as an agent he gets 
Author of Stories and Articles in More more money for it. It sounds miraculous, but suppose it’s sim- 


Than a Score of Literary, Illustrated ple enough—L. B. thinks like an editor, works with you like 
and All-Fiction Magazines. an editor. In my opinion, that is tops in praise. And Blassin- 


10 East 43rd St. New York City | game is tops in his line. 


———- 
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Just Published 


What to write— 
How to write it— 
How to sell it— 
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Here is an intimate, practical discussion of profit- 
able writing—an unusual book that covers the 
whole scope of the literary field, analyzes every 
problem of the writer, and gives the advice of 
dozens of editors and authors on the methods that 
make writing pay. 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


A Manual of Professional Patterns 
and Procedures 


by DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd Edition, 386 Pages, $3.00 


In refreshingly different and readable manner, the 
author of this book takes you through all the 
specialized fields open to the writer; gives you 
both the editor’s and the writer’s viewpoint of 
these markets and the opportunities in them. 


Fiction, Newswriting, Motion Picture Writing, 
Radio Scripts, Play Writing, Verse, Magazine Ar- 
ticles, Syndicating, Advertising Copy, Publicity 
Writing—in all of these the author shows what is 
demanded and how to shape your work to meet 
these requirements. He covers the practicalities of 
writing—do’s and don’ts, patterns, techniques, and 
professional approaches. 


Famous editors and authors help you, too 


Donald Wilhelm gives you the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, and author. He 
also presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of a number of leading writers and 
editors. George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving 
a concise sparkling summary of information most 
needed by beginners, spare-time writers, and many 
professionals. 

Fully revised new edition constitutes almost a new 
book. Much new material on play writing, motion 
picture and radio requirements, juvenile fiction, 
short-short story, publicity, etc. Includes Writers’ 
Bookshelf, and typical questions asked by writers 
and their answers. A really practical manual for 
the person who wants to make money by writing. 


10 Days’ Free Examination—Send This Coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send Wilhelm’s Writing for Profit, for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


WOE. s60609'3 

Address 

City and State... 

Position... .<00: Sci catavonevaceuprareeiaey Ree 

Company We cep pane kept Fas aoraice .. WD-5-5 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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something that—for him-—sets her apart from all 
the world, that’s glamor. 

And why are these things glamorous? Because 
they are the frosting on the cake of living, the 
something extra special, the stuff of dreams that 
everybody in the world dreams, the reward that we 
all feel secretly that we merit. The story we would 
like to live—that is glamor to us. Maybe our per- 
sonal dream is to be adored by a man every girl 
in the world is angling for. That makes Mrs. 
Simpson the most glamorous woman in the world 
today. Maybe our personal dream is to be so rich 
or so powerful that we would be the envy of 
everyone. If our very best dream came true, that 
would spell glamor to us. 

That is as near as I can come to defining what 
a love story editor means by the word glamor. 

JANE LitTTELL. 

Miss Littell edits three love books for Popular 
and formerly was a leading free lance writer in 
the love pulp field. 


Sir: 

I’ve noticed that every new writer making his 
first sale—gives due credit to your magazine. I 
don’t see why the blazes they do? I’ve been in the 
writing game for about ten months and just made 
my first sale to Daredevil Aces. 

Everything I learned about writing I give credit 
to experience, trial and error and disappointment. 
I have to admit that your articles make nice read- 
ing, but that’s all. After all, every writer has his 
own idea of how to write a story. I know that I 
have. 

The first yarn I sent out bounced back with a 
letter from the editor. And this fellow publishes 
a string of mags. Well, he followed up with thirty 
more letters. Have I sold him? No! But I will. 
Freddy Painton handed me the following advice 
and I think it’s the gospel truth: 

“If you’ve got the courage, intelligence 
and stubbornness to stick to it, you'll win out. 

If you haven’t you'll fall by the wayside. Most 

embryo writers do fall.” 

I think that writing is a swell game and I 
wouldn’t change places with any man. And your 
little mag is tops. 

Joun N. Markis, 
30 Adams Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Only a few of the congratulatory letters sent to 
the Dicest get into print due to space limitations. 
Dicest readers literally make ten thousand or 
more different individual sales a year. 

Dicest readers make hundreds of first sales each 
year of which we print a few sample letters.—Ed. 
Sir: 

The new additions to Standard’s Thrilling line of 
magazines are Humor Digest and Laugh, of which 
first issues of both are now on press. 

Humor Digest contains reprint matter only, for 
the present. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Laugh embodies an entirely original idea in 
humor magazine publishing, and contains humor- 
ous photographs in addition to cartoons, gags, and 
humorous five hundred word storiettes. Almost 
anything really funny will find a home with us. 
Have your candid camera fans get busy. 

Good rates on acceptance and of course, very 
prompt reports. In mailing material contributors 
should address the individual magazine. 

Leo MARGULIES, 
Editorial Director, 
Standard Magazines, Inc., 
22 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 
Sir: 

The question has been asked a thousand times 

“Just what kind of radio script is the most 
popular?” 

Our station manager said he did not know, the 
programme department could not say and we, of 
the dramatic department, were not sure. 

So, with the co-operation of Washington’s well 
known Rialto Theatre, we conducted a poll to 
determine the type of script that is most popular 
in this part of the world. An intensive four weeks’ 
poll brought this result: 

1. Half hour complete dramas. 

2. War stories complete in one broadcast. 

3. Light comedy. 

4. Detective stories. 

And there you have the choice of our own lis- 
teners and we will buy, therefore, only such radio 
plays that come under the above categories. 

RoNnaALp Dawson, 
Director of Drama, 
American Broadcasting Company, 
Annapolis Hotel, Washington, D. C 


Sir: 

The Winford Publications, formerly at 165 
Franklin Street, have moved to larger quarters at 
60 Hudson Street, New York City. 

We are enlarging our office force and our edi- 
torial department, and contemplating a new group 
of magazines along with our old ones. Our rates 
change from Y2c per word maximum to Y2c mini- 
mum and 1'%c maximum. The increased prices 
will be paid for both the value of the author’s 
name and the quality of stories. 

We are discontinuing the use of reprint ma- 
terial entirely. In the future all our books will 
use only new material. Our market now will be 
for the following types of stories: 

For Double Action Western, novels, between 
40,000 and 60,000 words; short stories and novel- 
ettes, between 2,000 and 20,000 words. 

For Real Western, Western Action Novels, 
Smashing Western and Blue Ribbon Western, the 
requirements are: novels between 20,000 and 
40,000 words, and shorts and novelettes from 
2,000 to 15,000 words. 

For Ten Story Sports, our requirements are: 
short stories from 2,000 to 15,000 words. 


$870 in SALES 


for three authors through 


ADVANCE 
INFORMATION 


FLASH: The editor of a new Chicago maga- 
zine (not yet on the stands) sent us a call for 
material early last month. We passed the 
tip on to our clients. We received seven 
manuscripts which we thought suitable and 
forwarded them to the new outfit. A check 
for $870 covering four short stories—DECO- 
RATIONS, THE WIDOW, OLD-FASHIONED 
DOCTOR and GENIUS—and one article— 
JUNGLE FREAKS—reached us three days 
ago. The three lucky authors would not have 
had the opportunity pa 

to break into this \\ tm 4 
market had it not ie \ AOE y\ 44 
been for our AD- . ee tae it Ns 


VANCE TiP—passed © \ 34" me 
on to them as soon = \Cewe ~\r ty 


as we received it. Le 71a 





New markets are opening up daily. Keeping up with 
and supplying current editorial needs is a full-time 
job. We are NOT a one-man agency, and for that 
reason can concentrate more fully on the separate 
functions of criticizing and selling. J. S. Leigh, in 
charge of sales, depends upon personal, daily con- 
tacts for his knowledge of market tips, which is one of 
the reasons why our sales have been steadily increas- 
ing. Our Editorial Director, Cashel Pomeroy, because 
of his long experience as editor of Young's Magazine, 
is in a position to give your writing the proper guid- 
ance to make the grade; our individualized criticisms 
account for a good percentage of our sales. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for manuscripts 
up to 2000 words, 50c a thousand words thereafter. 
Novelettes and Books: 20-30,000 words, $10. 30-40,000 
words, $15. 40-60,000 words, $20. Over 60,000 words, 
$25. Poems, 50c each. Fees refunded from our 10% 
sales commission. No fees after five sales. Editorial 
rewriting available on worthwhile material on a per- 
centage basis; details on request. 


Let us help YOU as we are helping others; try us with 
your next manuscript. Send for our FREE market news 
bulletins. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


Literary Agents 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best Introduction when writing advertisers. 
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IF 


ou are selling fiction but are NOT selling to the MOVIES, 
fom tell you WHY and what to DO ABOUT IT. 

Successful novelists, playwrights and fiction writers (both 
pulp and slick with whom go now working are enthusi- 
astic because I am helping them toward GREATER PUB- 
LICATION success while giving them the ‘‘movie slant.’’ 


ABILITY 


you must have. I can not give you that. If you HAVE 
writing ability I can show you how to shoot at that sweetest 
of all markets—the 


MOVIES 


Many good fiction stories are not good movie stories—BUT-— 
ANY good movie story is ALSO a good story for fiction. 
Learn how to sell to BOTH markets. 


MY NEW POLICY 


Because I have already arranged with several successful 
authors for regular collaboration work—my personal col- 
laboration service will only be given in the future on a par- 
ticipation basis. When a writer proves capable, I work on all 
that writer’s future stories 


WITHOUT READING FEES 


and collaborate from the first brief outline until the 
final draft. 

Under my new policy, reading fees and return postage 
insured must accompany all manuscripts. If your story is 
one that I can SUBMIT for sale, as received, your readin 
fee is RETURNED immediately. 10% is charged when sold. 
If your story cannot be made salable, your fee pays for my 
ability to tell you WHY. Rejection slips don’t tell you. 

y analysis will help you with your future stories. If your 
story may be made salable, I PROVE MY BELIEF IN IT 
BY GAMBLING MY personal collaboration . . . with the 
percentage of such participation arrived at by mutual agree- 
ment on each story . . . after the author sees what I have 
contributed. 

IF YOU CAN WRITE and are ignoring this greatest of all 
markets—then there’s something wrong with you—or you’ve 
been given a lot of misinformation. 


READING FEES: $5 MINIMUM ON ANY STORY 


Add $1 per 1,000 words on all over 5,000 words. Novels or 
plays $25. Always enclose return postage insured. Sales 
service, regular 10% commission on sale. 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 





Released Today — 
THE CONTESTANT’S 


SCRAPBOOK 
AND JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The most helpful guide and digest of instructions 
for the contest-minded public that has ever been pub- 
lished. More than EIGHTY of the best authorities 
and big winners have contributed to make this a book 
that will help the inexperienced win. | i 

MORE THAN 160 PAGES (magazine size) of ex- 
pert and authoritative tips that have helped thousands 
of winners pull down prizes. No other book like it has 
ever been offered. It helps you to win in not only one 
kind of contest but gives you the BEST help procur- 
able for many kinds of —- Pi waegh your. dis- 
osal the CREAM of everything that has been written 
ae HOW TO WIN in contests) ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW. 

PRICE, ONLY $1.50, POSTPAID 
(No Stamps) 





Upland, Ind. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers, 





For Complete Northwest Novel and Real North- 
west Adventures, novels between 30,000 and 
60,000 words, and shorts and novelettes from 
2,000 to 15,000 words. 

Our new books, the titles of which will be re- 
leased later will include a Western short story 
book, a “Confession” book, and a Western ro- 
mance book. The requirements for the Western 
short story book are stories between 10,000 and 
20,000 words in length; for the “Confession” 
book, between 2,000 and 20,000 words; and for 
the Western romance novels between 20,000 and 
30,000 words, and shorts and novelettes from 
2,000 to 15,000 words. 

In writing stories for our group, it would be 
wise to bear in mind the following facts: 

For all our books, we want strong action stories, 
with very powerful emotional appeal. We like in- 
telligent motivation for action, together with well- 
worked suspense, so that when the action scenes do 
arrive they pack a wallop. Try to write realistic 
stories, plots that might actually occur. Introduce 
living characters, people who are a little different 
—forget about Jack Dalton of the U. S. Marines, 
Simon Legree and Gentle Alice, give us real 
people, and write so that in the finish our readers, 
who are looking for vicarious experiences can get 
it. When the hero kisses the girl, we want our 
women readers to swoon. 

Remember the motivation and the emotional 
appeal, especially in the Romantic Western and 
the “Confession” book—and a word to the wise— 
we like economic motivations. 

For authors who are unacquainted with the 
Winford Group, here is a bit of our past history: 

A little more than three years ago, Louis H. 
Silberkleit sold his interest in Newsstand Publica- 
tions Inc., and with approximately the equivalent 
of a shoe-string and a hank of hair, he started 
publishing Double Action Western in a hole in the 
wall, down at 165 Franklin Street. 

Through the splendid cooperation of very many 
authors, he managed to put out a good book, and 
gradually built up a line of magazines. It re- 
quired a great deal of confidence and faith on the 
part of the writers, because they were all given the 
same old swan song, “You play ball with us now, 
and one of these days, comes the millenium, and 
we'll raise your rates.” 

O. K., now all you boys who have listened to 
that time and again and waited for it, never seeing 
the rates rise, here it is. We prove that a game 
of ball can be played by two sides. The Winford 
Group is going to town, and all those boys who 
worked with us are going along with us. 

The Group consists now of the following com- 
panies: Winford Publications, Northwest Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chesterfield Publications, Inc., Blue 
Ribbon Magazines, Inc. Our magazines are: 

Double Action Western, Double Action Gang, 
Western Action Novels, Smashing Western, Com- 


plete Northwest Novel, Real Western, Real North- 
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west Adventures, Ten Story Sports, Blue Ribbon 
Western, Adventure Novels and the three more 
magazines whose titles will be announced next 
month. 

We will report within two weeks, and we'll pay 
on acceptance. We buy material from all authors, 
those who are well known and those who are just 
breaking into the game.” 

CurrF CAMPBELL, 
Editorial Director. 


Sir: 

The market for fact detective stories has reached 
a new high during the past winter and indications 
are that there will be no let-up in the demand. 
Here is one field where the new writer enters on 
the same footing as the regular contributor. 
Startling Detective Adventures, Daring Detective 
and Dynamic Detective introduce an average of 
three new writers a month. 

Clever writing does not make the fact detective 
story. Accurate reporting does. In most crimes 
the plot is already set for the writer with enough 
ambition to consult the police records to find it. 
Imagination is required, but flights of fancy are 
out. In order to dramatize a murder properly, for 
instance, the writer must be able to place himself 
in the position of a murderer, the victim or the 
officers investigating the case. But, and this is im- 
portant, he must confine his imagination to the 
facts as brought out in court. Theories are fine, 
but unless the evidence substantiates those theories, 
they can’t be used. 

Detective magazines published by Country Press 
cover crimes involving murder, banditry, forgery, 
counterfeiting, terrorism and all the other offenses 
against society that have enough strength to sup- 
port a good article. Not all murders make good 
stories, however, nor do all crimes make good 
features. Hence it is always best for the writer 
to query before working up a manuscript. 

Woman interest, whether in a murder case or 
in some lesser crime, is always in demand. The 
presence of a gun moll in a murder mob greatly 
enhances the value of the story. If the murder 
victim is a woman, slain by a jealous suitor or by 
some hand unknown until the final clue has been 
run down, story interest is infinitely greater than 
that of the murder of a small merchant defending 
his property. 

Next in importance to woman interest is mys- 
tery. Even a clever fact detective writer cannot 
build up suspense when the case itself is open and 
shut. Crimes of many angles, unusual motives, or 
good detective work find a ready market if properly 
handled. 

Crimes need not be of recent years. We are 
using cases which occurred up to thirty years ago. 
However, the greater the age of the case, the better 
it has to be. Most of our old-timers were crime 
classics in their day. Always the story must be 
accompanied by photographs of principals and 
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SELL WHAT 
YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
\others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All_ stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
gent are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted \ 
CHEK- Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separate- 
ly_and_ set forth on the 
CHEK- Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 
A_ detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 








Clear, Competent, PER- | fame and fortune. 
SONAL help! I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 





your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. I'll show you 
clearly and competently what you must do to 
make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 
work is done under 
a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works 
adventure stories, travel 
books, biographies, religious 
and philosophical writings, 
juveniles, poetry, etc. are 
needed for immediate pub- 
lication. Many special mar- 
kets. All manuscripts 
placed on royalty basis, or 
sold outright. Author pays 
A copy of my valu- | nothing toward _publica- 
ble booklet. “H tion. Special reading fee 
able booklet, OW | on all booklengths, only 
to Sell What You fifteen gp ey see 

® %°> 2 s 
Write, will be that book today t may 


; make you a fortune to- 
mailed upon re- | morrow! 
quest. IJt’s Free. 

Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA, 
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8 WRITER’s Dicest 


$1,000 First Prize 


Scribners magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, have announced a contest for articles 
from 500 to 3,000 words in length. Articles must 
deal with some aspect of American contemporary 
life and be based on authentic experiences on the 
part of the author. For example of the type of 
material required read the May, June, or July 
issues of Scribner’s magazine. 

Harlan Logan, new editor of Scribner’s, has 
changed the magazine considerably since taking 
over the editorship. Therefore, if you have not 
seen the magazine in the past six months, be sure 
to read it to understand its editorial tempo. 

Further details on this contest may be had either 
from Scribner’s magazine or by reading the back 
cover of this issue of the Dicesr. 

Wm. Seaver Woods, oltien4 in-chief of the 
Literary Digest for thirty years, has inaugurated a 
literary agency, The Fifth Avenue Literary Agency, 
Rm. 1008, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CRIME DOES. PAY 


the wide-awake detective writer who knows _ ay tere of 
technically correct fac 








ts, new story twists! ake nt from 

e@ topnotchers; have vital technical ries novel ene: tion 
methods at your finger tips. Let our service aid YOU! Special- 
ized dealers in the most helpful, authentic books on all branches 


of criminal investigation. New an out of rte Write today 
for interesting details, FREE descriptive CATALOG! 


KESSLER BOOK CO. 
615-D Hillstreet Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive, of 
be ge: $2 for a year’s oe ag and receive FREE your ghotcs 
the following $1_bo (1) SIGNS AND MARKER (2) 
VERSE TECHNIQUE SMP PLIFIE D, (3) VERSE FORMS OL “4 
AND NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2 
elude 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, (5) THE PR: NG Te AL 
KHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
ISTS, with market list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., 
send self-addressed stamped envelope. Specials good April and 
May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a cor 
702 North Vernon Street _ Dallas, | Fens 


ABLE MSS. + A-1 TYPING = SALE 


Your editor will appreciate the professional preparation of 
your work at the hands of former Hollywood author’s 
assistant. Mss. transcribed on fine bond and returned —— 
extra copy, cover and large marketing*envelope fre 
1,000-10,000 words 40c, thereafter 35c per M. Obvious 
errata corrected; Mss. carefully proof read. 


M. CHATHAM 
826 So. Wabash Ave., 




















Chicago, Ill. 











scenes connected with the crime. This applies to 
all manuscripts. 

Only cases which have been solved and have 
resulted in the conviction of the criminals can be 
used. Under no circumstances should the writer, 
in an effort to build up suspense, try to cast suspi- 
cion upon some other person not connected with 
the crime. As these are true stories, and the per- 
son upon whom suspicion is cast will scarcely wel- 
come such aspersions, limit yourself to legitimate 
action. 

Go through the files of your local courthouse or 
criminal courts and see what cases you can dig up. 
The market is wide open. 


Country Press, Inc., 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Sir: 

You can tel] that red-headed circulation clerk 
that everything’s all right now. I know how she 
must have been worrying about me for the past 
three years. ‘What’s the matter with this cluck?’ 
she’d murmur into the bunch of lace at her throat. 
‘Why doesn’t he sell something? Everybody else 
on the list does. They all write letters saying they 
do, anyway. Is there a goat among the sheep?’ 

Well, tell her it was just inertia. Tell her I had 
to learn things. Now, after three years of sporadic 
scrivening and interested interpretation of your 
magnificent monthly, I have begun to receive 
checks from editors. 

Your February issue, with its usual “Writer’s 
Market” and its unusual religious publications 
article by Herbert Wendell Austin, roused me to 
action again to an attack on editorial strongholds, 
this time those of David C. Cook and the United 
Features Syndicate. And for the first time in the 
history of my unsolicited manuscripts, the walls 
of Jericho came down-—both of them. The loot 
was not a fortune, to be sure, but it will keep me 
in Writer’s Dicests for several years to come. 

I might remark that my first reaction to the 
DicEesT was a sort of disgust with the crass com- 
mercialism manifested by a group of what my 








YOU TO can increase your markets or 


IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 





write for detailed circular. 


SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








\Do You Sell Your Stories? | 


start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not l!uck— 

mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


revision for placement and 





NEW YORK CITY 
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adolescent imagination saw as artists. But with the 
passing of years, and the unremitting demand of 
the stomach to be fed, I have come to the realiza- 
tion that there is nothing crass about it. Writers 
are people, juvenile idealism and would-be wise- 
crackers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Carry on, then, and more power to you. Your 
market tips and the driving effect of your articles 
are valuable. 

N. B. WINKLEss, JR., 
c/o Pontiac Daily Leader, Pontiac, IIl. 
Sir: 

My wife has been receiving a multitude of let- 
ters and telegrams from clients of mine every- 
where, expressing sorrow at my alleged demise be- 
cause Mr. O. O. McIntyre in his famous Column 
mentioned “the late Lawrence D’Orsay” (the 
famous stage star). 

Wherefore the alleged corpse sits down to write 
fifteen or twenty letters each day assuring his 
wife’s kindly correspondents, in the words of one 
greater than he, that the news of his death is 
greatly exaggerated. 

I have not gone to my reward, and shall do my 
best to avoid doing so for as many more years as I 
possibly can. 

LAURENCE R. D’Orsay, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(Amen.—Ed. 


Sir: 

The poor and talented musician who sat in the 
gallery and watched a packed vaudeville house 
applaud the acrobat who played a fiddle while 
standing on his head has his amazing counterpart 
in one Ernest Vincent Wright. This guy, who is 
66 years old, wrote a 50,000 word book without 
using the letter “e” in it at all. I have read a 
score of publicity releases about it, all applauding 
the Master. 

But no one says whether or not his book is worth 
a darn. Even NBC puts him on the air, and, so 
help me, added to the occasion by having him play 
the piccolo without “e” notes. 

Let’s have some suggestions from DicEstT readers 
for more screwy ideas of how to become famous 
even if you can’t write, but hanging grimly, never- 
theless, onto the typewriter. 

May I start off by suggesting that Mr. Brandt 
and Mr. Oursler meet and play medicine ball with 
a typewriter—if it falls on your toe you lose. 

James Extson Lipmon, 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 





Sir: 

My first book, a volume of poetry—“‘Hounds on 
the Mountain’”—is to be published early in June 
by The Viking Press, New York. Heigho! 

JAMEs STILL, 
Hindman, Kentucky. 
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ONE SALE — 
$1242 


That's what Violet Valentine, an S. S. W. 
student, has received from Macfadden for 
THE MAN | LOVED, to be published soon. 
Other sales have brought her $51, $250 and 
$568. "Il give SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING credit for my sales," writes Miss Valen- 
tine... "I certainly did learn a lot." Other 
S. S. W. students are selling to a variety of 
markets, many sales the direct result of the 
market tips we send people working with us. 


Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't need genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing author 
who has sold 2,000 stories, 32 books and a 
couple of movies, and who has just obtained 
a lucrative moving picture writing contract 
— JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on 
writing and selling which has been a winner 
for the past four years and is now in its sixth 
edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL and ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
— Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. That's 
why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING May 
| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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WRITER’s DicEs1 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume 17 


MAY, 1937 No. 6 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change oi address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; R. Scott 
Temko, Managing Edi- 
tor; Aron Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager; ‘ B. 
Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, 
Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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173 CHECKS!! 


Every manuscript serviced is checked com- 
pletely at 173 points! This exclusive checking 
feature insures your script to be ready for 
markets. No script is ever released to markets 
until every point has been checked. 

In this method, there is nothing left to 
chance. It is a positive check. Being me- 
chanical, there is no chance for human error. 
But, in addition to this checking, feature, all 
scripts are then revised personally. This me- 
chanical aid merely checks the errors, it does 
not correct them. The corrections and revi- 
sions are my own personal work. 

This month, over nine NEW writers have 
been started by my help. This is proof that my 
service brings results. A CHARGE AC- 
COUNT is available for all those who have 
established credit. Pay on a monthly basis 
after servicing. Charge account service avail- 
able only to those clients who have had at least 
one script serviced. 

Reading Fee: One dollar for each 5000 words of 


manuscript. aren at fee refunded if script fails to 
rake The GREEN SHEET gives complete details— 
"REE 


Get in on this STREAMLINED SERVICE—all re- 
ports via AIR MAIL! Charge accounts—fifteen day 
servicing—acknowledgment of all fees—special mar- 
ket reports—advance tips—definite orders! 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mail addressed to me at Upland, Indiana, ~— also reach 
me, as I divide my time between both cities. 











Ook Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 

Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 

Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 

Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 

reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
3urleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 


Submit your own typewritten book Ms.—prose 
or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write ‘first, if you prefer, about your work. 





£ Dorrance & Company 
( ~ (Incorporated 1920) 
fp Tat Y General Book Publishers 
ht | Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Ge eee | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sir: 

I feel some reply should be made to the Anony- 
mous “Wise Guy” whose beef about William Free- 
man Hough appeared in your April issue. William 
Freeman Hough has been an ace Western writer 
for at least 12 years, particularly in the romantic 
field. 

The editors who did the picking seem to know 
Bill, and I was glad to see recognition given. Natu- 
rally, no list would suit everybody. I was surprised 
to find Bedford-Jones, Arthur Burks and Frank 
Richardson Pierce omitted. This trio alone prob- 
ably is more important than the entire ten named 
by “Wise Guy.” Some fairly good writers are on 
his list, but most of them haven’t been in circula- 
tion long enough to deserve high rating. 

You have to deliver the goods for a decade to be 
tops, in my estimation. And, in case your anony- 
mous squawker wants to know who I am to have 
opinions, I’ll refer him to almost any outstand- 
ing magazine editor who has functioned in the 
past 25 years. 

James W. Ecan. 


Sir: 

I have a half-brother, William Camp Church, 
who was formerly editor and publisher of two 
magazines Metropolis and Matinee in Pasadena, 
California. 

I have tried repeatedly to get in touch with him. 
Does any one know where he is? 

CHARLOTTE CHURCH, 
256 King Street, 
Brockville, Ont., Can. 


Sir: 

Can you take steps to see that the church pub- 
lications pay at least one cent a word? As a 
writer in this line for the past 15 years, J know 
for a fact that a writer cannot average fifty 
dollars a week steadily at this line. There are a 
few journals paying a cent; most of them pay 
a, Y% and even as low as % cent a word and 
it takes a lot of wordage to make a living wage at 
at these rates. If the children are worth anything 
to a country, they’re worth good reading and a 
writer can’t do that at less than a cent a word. 

V. K. Hituis, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sir: 

Gramercy Publishing Co. has been organized by 
Phoenix Press at 444 Fourth Ave., New York, to 
publish romances. 

The following novels have been accepted for 
publication June first; others will be announced 
later. 

Let Courage Increase—Anne Stewart. 

Spring By the River—Jeanne Bowman. 

E. WarTELs, 
Phoenix Press. 
(More Forum Letters on page 36) 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

®@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK city 
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Section Two, indicated above, thew Ready, 50c 


6-Section Subscription (Vol. One) $2.50. Particu- FREE 
lars and useful literature FREE to new customers, 

Section One enatales Rag Fire (City and Forest), 
Oil, Penn’ Dutch, Fil etc., 50c. 

The SAID BOOK sr 5: MURDER MANUAL $2; Plot, 
Clue and Time Chart, with Mystery Markets, 50c, or free 
with Source subscription. Our 3 Writer's Guides, Sea 
and Navy, Dr., Nurse and Hospital, and Air Story for 
65c or 25c each 
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IF These are my visible proofs 


YOU 
WANT TO SELL— 


Consider These Simple FACTS: 


I am in business to develop serious writers who will be 
profitable to me in sales commissions. I’m selling my clients’ 
work to the whole list of markets from THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST down through the entire range of pulps— 
according to their individual abilities. Most of these writers 
were beginners when they started working with me. 

Two successful professionals tell you here why it has paid them to have me handle 
their sales. They are typical products of my 16 years’ experience in developing selling 
writers. Further tangible proof is before you in the above reproduction of less than a third 
of my clients’ stories on the newsstands last month. 


TO NEW WRITERS: I'll honestly appraise your work and TO SELLING WRITERS: If you want an agent with his 

recommend salable scripts to editors Fate) oer ear to the ground who supplies 
requesting such copy. If your stories are unsalable, I'll tell editorial ‘‘tips’’ that mean more sales, an ee who will 
you exactly why, with constructive revision and replot sug- keep you working full capacity and really push your work— 
gestions if they can be made salable. Until I sell $1,000 ‘talk it over’ with me. If you’ve sold $1, worth of 
worth of your work there’s a reading fee of $3.00 on manu- fiction within last year, I’ll handle your account on straight 
scripts up to 2000 words, and $1.00 for each additional commission. I don’t ask you to sign a contract—I suggest 
thousand words. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 a six months trial, and if I don’t more than earn my 10% 
words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, by increasing your sales, I expect to lose you. If you’ve sold 
$25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on $500 worth of fiction last year, I'll handle your work at 
foreign sales. one-half reading fee rate. 


Send your manuscripts and let’s get started. Or write for my booklet 
and market letter—free. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 2eteceoe eens 
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The Author in Russia 


By EuGENE Lyons 


United Press Moscow correspondent for six years 


EOPLE under a > 
P dictatorship, it G: 

has been well grey 2 
said, are condemned [(*x_- 
to a lifetime of en- | \ oa oe 
thusiasm. That harsh | 4S. EL 


sentence applies with 

exceptional force to 

writers for the obvious reason that the enthu- 
siasm of the scrivening brethren is essential to 
the enthusiasm of the rest of the population. 
Under any social system ever devised, the 
rulers can’t dispense with propagandists, 
panegyrists and court poets: writers all; 
that’s one of the consolations of our pro- 
fession. 

In the Soviet Union, where I lived contin- 
uously for six years, the sentence is easily en- 
forced. Every printing press in the land 
belongs to the government, every newspaper 
and magazine is a state-owned institution, 
every editor is an employee of the dictator- 
ship. Talk of a “kept” press! 

The state has an absolute monopoly of all 
economic and cultural enterprise, but no- 
where is the monopoly as jealously guarded 
as in the domain of ideas—which means 
every type of writing and publication. A 
writer who offends the political sensibilities of 
one publication cannot take his wares to an- 
other literary shop — automatically he is 
blacklisted by them all. If the offense is a 
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serious one, indeed, he is lucky if he is not 
assigned to chopping trees in some labor 
camp. 

Censorship of the word is more rigid in 
Russia than anywhere in the world, with 
only Germany as a runner-up within hailing 
distance. Every book, before it is even con- 
sidered by one of the government publishing 
organizations, must be read and passed by 
Glavlit, the literary censorship office. Ditto 
every play. Magazines and newspapers, be- 
sides being subject to a series of political 
checks and counterchecks to weed out pos- 
sible heresy, have special persons on their 
staffs charged with the responsibility of de- 
tecting and casting out anything faintly off- 
color politically. 

But the formal censorship is only the out- 
ward monitor of literary morals. More per- 
vasive and more persuasive is the inner cen- 
sor in the writer’s own mind. He knows that 
if he is to survive and prosper he must keep 
his tongue muzzled and on short leash. It is 
not eonugh to please the official tasters. It 
is far more dangerous, indeed, to get a piece 
of writing past the censors, have it published, 
and be subjected to criticism on_ political 
grounds afterwards. I have watched the tor- 
mented months of playwrights and novelists 
whose works, duly passed and produced, 
drew down the hot lava of official anger on 
their heads. They could only curse them- 
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selves as idiots for ever writing such ideolog- 
ically risqué stuff. 

The Soviet author with an ounce of cau- 
tion in his make-up therefore thinks long and 
earnestly before he submits a doubtful work 
to the state publishers. He censors himself 
more meticulously than any outsider can, 
because he is more interested in saving his 
skin than any outsider can be. My personal 
contacts during my Moscow years were 
chiefly with literary people and journalists 
(in Europe the two categories coincide more 
frequently than with us.) Many of them, I 
knew, had manuscripts in their desks for 
which they would not dream of seeking pub- 
lication. “In their desks” doesn’t quite tell 
the story. When the heretical play or poem 
or novel gave too realistic a picture of cur- 
rent Soviet conditions, or too personal an 
interpretation of life, the hiding place was 
more likely to be an inaccessible rafter or a 
secret corner of the cellar. 

The most tragic thing 


iv ih that can happen to a 
REN Soviet author, perhaps, is 
| P i to be praised by the 
‘é 2 Hi ._ wrong people. The gifted 
LPs 6 w%7 52 Russian novelist Boris 


Pilnyak can testify on 
that count. Once he wrote a longish story 
titled “Mahogany.” Though it was a sharply 
realistic description of the difficulties and 
desperations of life in a Soviet provincial 
town, the censors passed it. But accidentally 
it was published abroad before it was issued 
in Moscow and the Russian emigre press 
was moved to say nice things about it. That 
was enough for the true believers. No sooner 
had one Soviet paper given the signal, than 
the entire press and the whole writing fra- 
ternity converged on poor Pilnyak in a yelp- 
ing pack. 

Every writer with an active will to survive 
was obliged to demonstrate his loyalty to the 
cause by attacking Pilnyak. Neither the con- 
tent nor the quality of the offending story 
mattered. Few of those who barked angrily 
had even read it: their synthetic indignation 
was distinctly secondhand. For nearly two 
years thereafter Pilnyak, though recognized 
as one of the foremost novelists, could not 
find publication. Ultimately the self-same 
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story, only slightly medicated, was woven 
into the novel The Volga Flows to the Ca. 
pian Sea and was highly praised by the very 
critics who had snarled at Pilnyak. 

I watched an instance of official ostracism 
as applied to an offending writer of smaller 
calibre. Sergei Alimov, who wrote popular 
fiction and verse, got himself in bad with the 
authorities by talking too much while under 
the influence of vodka. I did not know the 
details of his transgression ; I knew only that 
he was exiled to the Far North for a couple 
of years. Upon his return, he had the mark 
of Cain on him. No editor dared to accept 
his contributions, though the things he wrote 
in his chastened mood were in themselves be- 
yond criticism on political grounds. The 
poems and novels and plays piled up in his 
narrow room while Alimov worried about 
making a living. 

Then he had a stroke of luck. A Soviet film 
appeared dealing with an unofficial war 
fought in 1929-30 on the Soviet-Manchurian 
frontier. Soon all of Russia was singing and 
humming a catchy marching song written 
years before which the director had put into 
the film. One day Stalin was entertaining a 
group of literary folk. The song was men- 
tioned. Casually Stalin asked: 

“Who wrote the words to that song? It’s 
good.” 

“Oh, a fellow by the name of Sergei Ali- 
mov,” someone answered. 

That was all—but it was enough. The 
mere fact that his name had been mentioned 
in the sacred presence of Stalin in a pleas 
ant connotation sufficed to cleanse it of sus- 
picion. Editorial doors opened, and some of 
his accumulated writings were accepted—he 
was snowed under with orders for more. 


ENSORSHIP of course does not affect 

the writers whose views are identical with 
those of the censors. Certain Russian writers 
of my acquaintance have insisted that the 
pressure is so light they scracely feel it. But 
these were, in every case, hundred-percenters 
for whom compliance with the official cate 
chism was second nature. The relative free- 
dom of press and conscience in any nation 
must be judged by those out of step rather 
than by the ardent goosesteppers. 
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There are writers who, though not com- 
munists, or who are opposed to the new set- 
up in their secret hearts and minds, have a 
useful talent for conformity. The majority 
of those who get on under the totalitarian 
regimes (Germany, Italy, Russia, etc.) be- 
long in such a classification. They have 
learned how to placate the powers that con- 
trol the feed trough. 

But the literary gift and the gift of stoog- 
ing do not always go together. Some writers 
have a hard time of it to make both ends of 
their ideology meet. It is no accident that so 
many fine novelists and dramatists in the new 
Russia seek their materials in the recent or 
remote past: the civil war years, the suffer- 
ings of pre-Soviet Russia, or even farther 
back in the era of Peter the Great or ancient 
Rome. The scope for free writing is naturally 
less restricted the farther removed the sub- 
ject is from contemporary affairs. 

But for writers who do toe the line of 
Bolshevik dogma (a line that shifts from year 
to year and therefore calls for considerable 
qui vive intellectual acrobatics, Soviet Russia 
offers more privileges and rewards than most 
countries. The temptation to conform, to 
become a literary stooge for the particular 
gang in control of the Kremlin, is that much 

more com- 


ae a ~\ &,,~  pelling. 
Oo~ ete I a) More than 
a ty pp half the So- 
ae */ viet popula- 
x ~s \© ‘tion learned 


He Oe ees to read and 

write only in 
the last ten years or so. Writers are held in 
peculiarly high esteem: the natural awe of 
the backward for the “cultured.” The printed 
word is a new experience for most Russians, 
and for the first time in the country’s history 
they are being encouraged to read, even if 
their mental fare is carefully selected and 
doctored for them. A great hunger for infor- 
mation has been aroused and editions of a 
million or more are not rare for books the 
government is eager to push. 

Novels blessed by the Kremlin reach fan- 
lastic circulations; there are a score of So- 
wet novels, some of decidedly inferior 
quality, which make Gone with the Wind’s 
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sales look lethargic. There are any number 
of plays that would make Abie’s Irish Rose 
wilt with envy. A five year’s run, with simul- 
taneous production in half a hundred cities 
or more, is commonplace. 

More than that: Writing is practically the 
only major human enterprise not yet social- 
ized by the Moscow regime. Writers are paid, 
and paid handsomely, on an old-fashioned 
royalty basis for books and plays. Newspaper 
and magazine contributions are paid on 
space, the rate varying with the prominence 
of the author. The ancient law of demand 
and supply cancelled out in other depart- 
ments of Russian life, still holds good in the 
literary field. The more popular authors are 
in great demand and some of them very 
nearly set their own figures. 

Scenario writers for the Soviet cinema 
don’t possess sunken bathtubs; they may be 
pikers compared to Frances Marion and 
Nunally Johnson. But by local standards 
their incomes are princely. 

The press has not learned our trick of 
syndication and every newspaper pays full 
space rates for the material it publishes, even 
if it appears in a hundred other papers. 
Journalists in great demand, like Karl Radek 
(before he was put in the hoosegow for al- 
leged Trotskyist activities) Zaslavsky or Mik- 
hail Koltzov, may thus be paid a hundred- 
fold for everything they write. The late 
Maxim Gorki, whose every word achieved 
the weight of political holy writ, earned 
fabulous sums for his newspaper articles. 

Despite the handicaps of a rigidly con- 
trolled press and publishing system, writers 
under the Soviet arrangement today are on 
the whole a privileged class. In any statistical 
chart on incomes they would rank first. 
There are men and women whose writings 
bring them royalties of ten and fifteen thou- 
sand rubles a month. To understand what 
that means we need only recall that the av- 
erage monthly wage in the country is under 
two hundred rubles. In Moscow and Lenin- 
grand, writers are very much in view in the 
most expensive hotels; they can afford the 
loveliest wives; they have access to plenty 
of clothes and food in a time of general 
goods shortage. 

The average writer, like the average hu- 
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man being, is more concerned with his in- 
come than his conscience. Harsh as the cen- 
sorship arrangement may sound, most au- 
thors are by this time fairly adjusted to it. 
Those who couldn’t make the adjustment 
have been “liquidated” long ago. The out- 
sider observing the scene, contrasting it with 
relative freedom of expression in democratic 
countries, is more aware of constraints than 

the practising native literary 

tpt man. 

It is well to recall too that 
freedom has never been a 
popular idea in Russia, even 
before the present authori- 
tarian regime came _ into 
power. The chief difference 
between censorship under 
Tsarism and under Sovietism is essentially 
this: the old government insisted merely 
that nothing specifically anti-Tsarism be 
written or published, whereas the new regime 
demands more—that everything be directly 
or indirectly pro-government. In other words, 
the Soviets consider neutrality or indifference 
as on a par with hostility. 

The writer must therefore actively support 
the communist attitude and dogmas. He 
cannot retire to an ivory tower above the 
daily fracas. The sort of criticism which the 
Tsars permitted—witness the works of Tols- 
toy, Gogol, and the pre-revolutionary Gorki, 
etc.—would be unthinkable under the Bol- 
shevik rulers. 





OR reasons of international diplomacy 

Russia, which is eager to be accepted into 
the company of democratic nations like 
France and England, is seeking to create the 
impression that it has accepted democracy. 
How any one-party system in which political 
thinking that deviates from the prescribed 
“Party line” is punished as treachery can be 
made democratic is a mystery. In any event, 
the writing fraternity has not yet felt the 
impact of the new democracy. In a dis- 
patch dated this January 9th the Associated 
Press reported from Moscow : 

“With the transitory rise and fall of personali- 
ties and lines of thought in the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the writer must be sure that what he relates 


will conform to current theses and also meet 
future theories. Inasmuch as no one knows what 
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will happen next in Soviet Russia, 
tions are clearly impossible, 
wanes.” 


In other words, books that are perfectly 
patriotic at the moment they are written may 
emerge as “counter-revolutionary” by the 
time they are published, because the cate. 
chism has been altered in the meantime. In 
my book of sketches of Russian life, Moscow 
Carrousel, I recorded the sad plight of a 
novelist whose most popular work, with a 
peasant background, went through nine huge 
editions. When the time arrived for edition 
number 10, the book was declared “anti. 
Soviet.” In the interval the Kremlin’s policy 
in relation to the peasants had changed, 
What was entirely acceptable for nine edi- 
tions suddenly became treacherous. . . 


those condi. 
and so literature 


The extent of governmental pressure has 
varied since the beginning of the revolution. 
At the present moment there is, relatively 
speaking, wider scope for the ordinary writer 
than there was up to 1934. When the first 
Five Year Plan was under way, private emo- 
tions and private problems were practically 
taboo as subject matter for fiction and drama. 
The only permissible heroes were, in effect, 
tractors, electric stations, factories and 
canals. Stories of the deeply personal variety, 
particularly love stories, were frowned upon. 
Sentimental poetry was being written no 
doubt—people keep on loving and spilling 
over in words despite official edicts ; but such 
stuff was not publishable. 

During that harsh period we always were 
able to recognize the villain by the fact that 
he was shaved and had a way with women. 
Though he lost out in the end, he had a good 
time of it before that end. The hero was 4 
stalwart, unromantic person who was 100 
busy building bridges or producing widgets 
to indulge in the lighter joys of existence. 
Love was treated as a sort of “bourgeois 
prejudice,” and addiction to love a pretty 
good symptom of a counter-revolutionaty 
attitude. 

That day is happily over. Compared with 
three or four years ago, the creative writer 
under the Soviet system has more choice of 
human materials. Fun for fun’s sake, com 
edy, sheer entertainment are once again re 
spectable, though the cautious writer gives 
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even his lightest literary effort a political 
moral by way of insurance. If this new dis- 
pensation continues, as seems likely, Soviet 
literature may be expected to flourish again 
after a decade of relative barrenness. 


OREIGN writers residing in the Soviet 

land are in a class by themselves. They 
enjoy a freedom which is denied to native 
writers. Of course, if they have made their 
homes permanently in Russia, as a number 
of Americans have done, they must guard 
their tongues. Should people like Anna 
Louise Strong or Louis Fischer suddenly de- 
cide to tell too much that is distasteful to 
their Kremlin hosts, they would find them- 
elves quickly on the capitalist side of the 
frontiers. Even such people, however, since 
they write for non-Soviet audiences, dare in- 
dulge in bold thoughts which would land 
Soviet citizens in Siberian exile. Mr. Fischer, 
I recall, once went so far as to criticize Stalin 
for allowing himself to be worshiped as a 
demigod: an act of daring that is incon- 
ceivable for an out-and-out Soviet author. 

The newspaper correspondent is the freest 
writer in Russia. True, his cable dispatches 
must have the censor’s seal and signature be- 
fore it can be filed at the telegraph office. 
True, also, if he grows too critical he will 
find himself expelled or life will be made so 
dificult for him that he will be glad to leave 
of his own accord. But by and large he does 
manage to report the news. Russia, like Ger- 
many and Italy, does not want to be isolated 
journalistically, and must therefore learn to 
live on terms of amity with the foreign 
correspondents. 

The division of foreign correspondents in 
the official mind is not into truthful and 
lying, but into “friendly” and “unfriendly.” 
Naturally the “friendly” reporter, keeping a 
decent silence about unpleasant events and 
giving the rulers the benefit of every doubt, 
has the inside track on news and all the ad- 
vantages that a dictatorial government has at 
ts command. All the pressures of personal 
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interest, career, scoops and comfort are on 
the side of the government. When two cor- 
respondents writing of the same event out of 
a dictated capital disagree, it is safe to as- 
sume that the one who is more critical of the 
government and presents a less flattering pic- 
ture is nearer to telling the truth. 


Personally I went through all the stages 
between a fervently “friendly” and a sharply 
“unfriendly” correspondent. For several 
years before I went to Moscow for the 
United Press I had been in the Soviet em- 
ploy in New York, cabling American news to 
Russia. In reversing the process, in sending 
Russian news to America, I did not reverse 
my political attitudes. For a few years I was 
more or less the Left wing in the foreign 
press corps of Moscow. Gradually, under the 
pounding of the realities around me, I came 
to see the Soviet experiment from a more 
open-eyed and critical angle. The transition 
was so slow that I was scarcely aware of it 
myself. By the time I was recalled by the 
United Press, six years later, the Kremlin 
heaved a sigh of relief. 





Look, Inc., 715 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a liberal but exacting market for 
the amateur photographer. Pictures must 
not only be technically good but must tell 
a story of interest. Unusual features rather 
than news pictures are desired. The maga- 
zine is interested particularly in sets of three 
or more prints dramatically revealing the 
step-by-step development of an unusual ac- 
tion. Human interest and scientific subjects 
affecting every day life, as well as bizarre 
oddities, are used. The magazine has no use 
for ordinary portraits or purely scenic views. 
A study of an issue or two will improve an 
amateur’s chances of selling pictures. Eight 
by ten glossy prints are preferred. A mini- 
mum of $5.00 per print is paid. Pictures are 
usually purchased or rejected the day re- 
ceived. Vernon Pope is managing editor. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


















































New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


ORE new magazines! The elasticity 
M of newsstands is something to marvel 

at, these days, as new publications 
of all types pour out from the printing 
presses. 

Will the rising price of paper be the 
answer to the statement one hears on all 
sides that “There are too many magazines?” 

The smartest and most luxurious looking 
of the recent newcomers is Bachelor. It is 
distinguished in its art work and outstanding 
in the use of unusual typographical effects. 
There are striking photographs of the world’s 
prominent bachelors—though an occasional 
benedict has sneaked into a place in the 
sun. Two short-short stories fill the sum 
of the fiction. Most of the contents is made 
up of short articles on all sorts of subjects 
interesting to men. The whole magazine 
is definitely on the smart side, and keeps 
far away from the bawdy fields so well de- 
picted in another highly successful monthly. 

The publishing offices of Bachelor are 
at 515 Madison Avenue. (Warner magazines 
have already made this address familiar to 
writers.) The editor and publisher is—in 
spite of the titlh—a woman, Fanchon Devoe. 
(Betty Criswell). The second issue, I am 
told, will be more representative of what 
is wanted. So writers are urged to study that 
one, which comes out about the 25th of 
April, before submitting manuscripts. Smart, 
sophisticated humor is the keynote of con- 
tributions which will be most welcome. 

The top length for material is about 3,000 
words. But most things average shorter. 
The fiction may be 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
Rates are paid on acceptance, but vary 
according to the value of the material, not 
wordage. They are rather low, just yet, 
varying between twenty-five and fifty dollars. 





OTHING could be much 
contrast than the next new monthly 
that lies here before me. The smart world 
will never put this lurid roto on their parlor 
tables, but it is a safe guess that there will 
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be a much larger public for the new Fay. 
cett magazine called simply True. The first 
issue is now on sale. The magazine js a 
monthly, belonging in the general classf. 
cation of true detective stories, but cover 
a much wider field. Anything which create 
lurid headlines in the newspapers is a pos 
sible subject; not only crime and murder, 
but exciting air careers, racketeering, and the 
strip-tease girls of burlesque all have their 
pages—and pictures! The photographic il 
lustrations are far more daring than the 
average. It is a big magazine—130 pages 
jammed with print and pictures. For thos 
who devour this sort of thing avidly, it look 
like as big a two bits worth as can be go 
anywhere. 

The editor, Lionel White, has several 
suggestions for writers. He is very anxiow 
for material, since the magazine uses 9 
much in each issue, but says it would be 
better to write to him first and ask whether 
a particular subject would be welcome. (Yo. 
would be wise to do this with all magazines 
of this type.) The article itself is the chie! 
thing, and not any fine writing. If you have 
the facts on some exciting, case but can't 
turn it out in as readable form as yo 
would like, the editor is glad to cooperatt 
on that end. An official by-line is an added 
value where a detective case is covered. 
Unusual photographs are especially welcome. 
Mr. White can use separate photographs 0! 
very exciting incidents or very unusual event 
of a nature to fit in with the magazine. Th 
stories must of course be well illustrate 

Payment for material for True is made 
acceptance. The minimum rate is one al 
a half cents per word; and goes higher 0: 
course. Photos bring an extia two or thre: 
dollars each, according to value and ut 
usualness. Address True at the Paramout! 
Building, 1501 Broadway, New York City 

All the Fawcett magazines now have the! 





editorial offices in this building. Large 1 
ranty-second 
offices have been taken on the twenty-seco! 


floor for the editorial staff. The move frot 
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Greenwich, Connecticut, was still in pro- 
ces when I was getting this information. 
Some of the important people had not yet 
been unscrambled from the melee of type- 
writers and filing cabinets and office fur- 
niture en route to New York, and were 
not available for interviews. But I hope to 
add a lot more authentic information about 
other new titles in the next issue of the 
DicEsT. 


N the confession field, there is a lot of 

new activity. Most of the newcomers and 
the projected new titles call for pulp format. 
Standard has two new ones—both out on 
sale by the time you read these notes. These 
are Thrilling Confessions and Popular Con- 
fessions. The two are bi-monthlies, alternat- 
ing in appearance on the stands. The 
contents will be similar. An innovation is 
the use of photographic illustrations, similar 
to those in True Story. Mr. Margulies says 
coming issues will be improved in the ap- 
pearance of photos as experience teaches 
how half-tone plates can be made to print 
on pulp papers. 

Confessions may be written from either 
the girl’s or man’s angle. A happy ending 
is not necessary. Sex interest should be 
heavily stressed, though the central theme 
can be a problem as well as a straight con- 
fesion of guilt. The best length is up about 
6,000 words. The best thing is to study the 
first issue, before submitting material. Pay- 
ment is one cent and up, on acceptance ; 
the basic rate for every pulp magazine put 
out by this house. Leo Margulies is editor. 
The address is 22 West 48th Street. 

Mr. Margulies now has a string of twenty 
pulps under his editorial control. But he 
manages the line-up so smoothly that he 
can tell on the instant just where each 
stands. Most of these pulps are steadily in 
the market. But the one big need is for 
horror and detective stories of all lengths 
between 1,000 and 10,000 words for Thrill- 
ing Mysteries and shorts up to 6,000 for 
Thrilling Detective. This house pays free 
lance writers $20,000.00 a month. Address: 
22 West 48th Street. 

Ultem Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
48 two new magazines under way, titles to 
be released next month. 
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The first is a movie magazine to be quite 
different from the usual fan publications. 
There will be articles about the Stars, written 
on assignment. These will run from 1,000 
to 2,000 words, and be paid for at very good 
rates. Mr. William T. Walsh, former editor 
of Photoplay, is “cracking the whip.” 

The second new Ultem magazine coming 
out about this time is an open market for 
true stories of adventures of all sorts. Only 
real experiences told in from 2,000 to 4,000 
words can be used. And the editor, J. A. 
Rosefield, suggests that it would be best to 
query him with a brief synopsis first. Then 
he can tell what angle and length would be 
best, and thus save a lot of trouble for the 
writer. Manuscripts accompanied by good 
photographs of authentic and leading epi- 
sodes will stand best chance of acceptance. 
There is a market, too, for unusual photo- 
graphs of individuals in very dangerous 
situations—if authentic. Just add a note as 
to how and when, etc. These are paid for 
at rates varying from two to five dollars, 
according to unusualness. Stories must be 
told in first person but cover a very broad 
field—not merely escapes from danger of a 
physical nature. Reports are made within 
about two weeks, and payment is on accep- 
tance at from one cent to a cent and a half 
per word. There is also a “Close Call De- 
partment,” using stories of true narrow es- 
capes told in short form, 500 to 1,000 words. 


Address: Ultem Publications, 381 Fourth 
Avenue. 
Popular Hobbies, Inc., 67 West 44th 


Street, now has two magazines, Popular 
Stamp Review and a newer one, Popular 
Crafts and Hobbies. The latter is edited by 
Emanuele Stieri. It uses illustrated articles 
on any sort of craft work that can be done 
in the home craft shop, either constructive 
or instructive in nature. Photographs are 
welcome. If drawings are included, a rough 
pencil sketch is preferred, rather than a de- 
tailed one, leaving the editorial staff to pro- 
vide the detailed drawing. One cent a word 
on publication is the rate, with two dollars 
for each photo used. Preferred lengths run 
between 500 and 1,000 words. 

An important change of address is the re- 
moval of the Educational Publishing Corpor- 
ation from 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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City, to Darien, Conn. This move affects the 
editorial offices of both St. Nicholas and The 
Grade Teacher. 

Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
has some new magazines on the fire. 

Rogers Terrill, editor, stressed these needs 
for his various actively buying pulps: He is 
looking for stories laid in the old buckskin 
days of the West—any period from the early 
1800’s up to the latter 19th century. Indian 
menace can be freely used, but it must be an 
extra conflict. There must be white villains, 
as the chief conflict, though against a back- 
ground of Indian menace. Lengths most 
needed are shorts of 5,000 words, novelettes 
of 10,000, and novels of 15,000 to 17,000. 

Also, in those same lengths, he has a 
special need for some detective stories of a 
fast moving nature—‘“‘a series of unusual 
murde~;; menace either wierd, bizarre, or 
exotic. Colorful master villains, including 
Chinks, Hindoos, etc. Hair-breadth escapes, 
struggles against time, etc. They should have 
definite detective lead characters, who should 
be colorful, glamorous, and unusual. Some 
major characters should be seriously men- 
aced throughout the story. That menace 
should spread to include the detective him- 


self. In addition, these stories, whenever 
possible, should have humanly moving, 
rather emotional angles. In short, they 


should be of the thriller type, but they must 
have better characterization, more depth, 
and a considerably better grade of writing 
than is to be found in the average cheap 
thriller now on the market.” Address manu- 
scripts to Rogers Terrill, at Popular Publi- 
cations. 


MAC4Z1NE Publishers have been doing 

some juggling of pulp titles. The fol- 
lowing have been discontinued within recent 
months: Detective Romances, Ace Detective, 
Gold Seal Detective, Ace Mystery, Headquar- 
ters Detective. But one new title has been 
added recently: Sure-Fire Western. This is 
the third of a group including Red-Seal 
Western and Golden West, which seem to be 
step-children of the house. All other maga- 
zines here are on a one-cent-a-word basis, 
these pay at a half-cent minimum. Wanted 
lengths are a complete novel of 45,000 words, 
novelette of 10,000, and shorts — especially 


Wrirer’s Dicest 


shorts of 3,000 words for all the Westen 
magazines, including Western Aces ang 
Western Trails. Harry Widmer is the editor, 
Address: 67 West 44th Street. 


HEN I reported recently what Jane 
Littell had to say about an editor not 
having time to write, Art Lawson of Del 
attacked me with rage burning in his eyes: 
did I know that he had sold thirty-six 
stories last year, most of them novelettes? 
Mr. Lawson, having been soothed out of 
his angry mood, gave forth the information 
for Digest readers that he is not in the market 
for copy for his pictorial comics, as all mater. 
ial is done on order. 

Munsey’s, cautiously trying out the trend 
of the times, is definitely planning some new 
pulps, but won’t bring them out until fall, 
Any announcements you may have seen in 
print are not only premature but probably 
all wrong. Jack Byrne said that the editorial 
requirements would probably be announced 
in July. 

The present quartet at Munsey’s are all 
buying regularly. Miss Fairgrieve wants love 
story writers reminded that she prefers a 
story built up of genuine emotions and really 
sympathetic characters. It is hard to fool the 
All-Story editor with a synthetic drama, 

Jack Byrne says much the same thing in 
different words about the Argosy requite 
ments: ‘Good stories honestly arrived at.” 
He has a special need for novels and longer 
stories, particularly serials of three to sx 
parts in 12,000 word breaks. That is a total 
length of 36,000 to 72,000 words. He buys 
so many more of this length than other 
editors that he is much interested in getting 
writers already established by sales of shorts, 
to turn to the longer stories. Any kind of 
fiction, almost, will go—adventure, fantasti, 
mystery, even just human interest stone. 
There is a novelette of 12,000 to 15,00 
words in each issue ; also several shorts. And 
payment averages a cent and a half or 
better ; on acceptance. The Munsey addres 
is 280 Broadway. 


ROM the days way back when we wert 
fellow editors at Dell, I recognized Bea: 
trice Lubitz prowling among the packing 
cases in the new Faweett offices, and cornered 
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her to ask about True Confessions. This 
monthly has passed its first million in circu- 
ition and is aiming higher. Rates are fine— 
two to three cents a word, very promptly on 
aceptance. And it is a completely open 
market where new writers are welcome. The 
tone of stories is hopeful always—people get- 
ting a second chance. Glamorous young 
realism, with an ending that suggests happi- 
ness even if it does not show it coming im- 
mediately. Lengths most wanted are shorts 
of 5,000 to 6,000 words ; novelettes of 13,000 
to 15,000; three-part serials. The address, 
remember, is now the Paramount Building 
in New York City. 

Thrilling Mystery at 22 West 48th Street, 
neds horror and terror stories very badly. 
This seems a field that few writers are doing 
much with. Ambitious newcomers, take 
notice! Shorts are wanted, from 1,000 to 
6000 words, and novelettes of 7,000 to 10,000 
word Payment: one cent on acceptance. 

If you are interested in the sports maga- 
anes, Harry Widmer reminds you that this 
is the last month in which he wants to read 
baseball stories for Ace Sports and Champion 
Sports. If you work ahead, you can start 
on basketball novelettes and shorts. Western 
Trails and Western Aces need 5,000-word 
shorts immediately. The first of these maga- 
anes also uses novelettes of 10,000 and 
5,000 words. The novel for Western Aces 
must be longer : 20,000 words. 

Ten Detective Aces can use some prison 
shorts around 5,000 words; also, some Dis- 
trict Attorney stories. Newspaper reporter 
heroes would be welcome, too. For Sure-Fire 
Detective, put more emphasis on the emo- 
tional situations and on strong characteri- 
ation. There is a need here for 5,000 word 
shorts of the crime-action type. Secret Agent 
X goes strongly for the G-Man story in 5,000 
words, but also will use horror stories of 5,000 
words and 10,000. These magazines edited by 
Harry Widmer are members of the Magazine 
Publishers group at 67 West 44th Street. 

George Davis has succeeded Beatrice Kauf- 
mann as fiction editor of Harper’s Bazaar, 
372 Madison Avenue. 

Dale Carnegie is now an associate editor 
of Vital Speeches Magazine, 33 West 42nd 
Street, 

North American Review, 597 Madison 
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MYSTERY STUFF / 


“4 NeveR READ THAT 


Avenue, has a new policy in regard to book 
reviews. The magazine is a quarterly, so in- 
stead of using short reviews covering what 
has already been done well in the more 
timely publications, it will use a full length 
essay on an outstanding literary work. 





Minnesota Market 
Letter 


By Ormat I. SpRUNGMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS 
GS nomed 0 new publications have blos- 


somed out in Minneapolis during the 
past year, all offering free-lance oppor- 
tunities. 

The Minnesota Huddle, Huddle Publish- 
ing Company, 403 Loeb Arcade, Minne- 
apolis, carries brief articles and illustrations 
about Minnesota football and outside teams. 
If your local university meets the Golden 
Gophers in ’37, get a human interest piece on 
the team or one of its players. There is also 
a chance here for sports material of national 
scope. Two hundred word squibs are bought 
at around $10 each on publication. Photos, 
5x7 or larger, having action and fcotball in- 
terest, are also used and paid for at rates 
varying from $2 to $5 apiece. The next an- 
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nual will be out September 15, and August 1 
is deadline for copy. 

Photo-Kinks, also a Huddle Publication of 
the above address, is a quarterly devoted to 
simple handikinks of interest to movie and 
still cameramen and darkroom workers. The 
second number will appear in May or June, 
entirely staff-prepared, but the third num- 
ber to be published in September will be 
open for free-lance stuff from camera-toters. 
Usable short-cuts to photography, with or 
without illustrations or drawings, bring $1 
and up on publication. Stanley Carlson edits 
both books. Keep an eye on him; the boy’s 
good. 

Midwest, official organ of the Midwest 
Federation of Arts and Professions, edited at 
650 Gateway Building, Minneapolis, is a new 
monthly quality review. Short stories of 
Story nature, articles up to 3,000 words on 
economic problems, and suitable poems are 
used. This is a “left” co-operative book. No 
payment is made. Midwest’s co-editors are 
Dale Kramer and Meridel LeSueur. 


Highroad, 335 Plymouth Building, Minne- 
apolis, labelled ““The Book for His Excellency 
. .. The Driver,” made its first bow in Jan- 
uary as a slick-paper quarterly, with a make- 
up a la Esquire, but thinner. This 
which may turn into a monthly, probably 
will offer little market because Editor E. W. 
Moeller believes that ordinary free-lancers 
can’t write the sparkling, pointed copy which 
his book desires. 


mag, 


Walt Raschick is now managing editor of 
Virginia Safford’s Golfer and Sportsman, 
located in Room 1119, Hotel Radisson, 45 
South Seventh Street, Minneapolis. While 
this magazine reaches remote parts of the 
country, its circulation is mainly in the Twin 
Cities. Said Mr. Raschick: “We are over- 
stocked on personality and general articles, 
but we can use sophisticated verse and hu- 
morous cartoons. Our ‘Facts and Fancies’ 
column uses short squibs at $3 and up. These 
should concern prominent Twin Citians, or 
national figures such as great musicians, 
prominent sport stars, stage celebrities, etc., 
who will make personal appearances here.” 
The best squibs have a facetious twist with- 
out holding anyone up to ridicule. They 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


ings. 

Editor Paul Whipple of Sports Afield, 71) 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, is prety 
much bought up, but if you know your 
hunting and fishing you might have a chance 
with an amply illustrated piece of 2,00) 
words. If you’re a camera fan, take a crack 
at the rotogravure department. This offers a 
market for about 50 photos monthly at §? 
each. Full requirements were discussed at 
length in my own camera column, page 5, 
of April 1937 Sports A field. 

The Catholic Boy, Room M-11, Andrews 
Hotel, Minneapolis, needs copy on popular 
boys’ sports. Contributors should build their 
2,500-word fiction around such topics as 
hockey, football, baseball, basketball, track, 
tennis, and even polo. Material should be 
submitted well in advance of the season for 
which it is intended. No fact articles on 
sports are needed at present, and nothing is 
bought for the Trail Blazer department, an 
outdoor page which is also handled by your 
correspondent. The word rate for stories 
varies from 4c to 2c per word, on publica- 
tion, with a $1 bonus for photos acceptable 
for article illustration. John Gibbons is man- 
aging editor; Rev. Francis Benz, editor. 

Buzza Company, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, is a buyer of sentiments and 
seasonal greetings, acceptable verse bringing 
50 cents a line. Many W. D. readers sell 
regularly to this market. 

Wants of The Northwestern Press, 2200 
Park Avenue, Minneapolis, remain pretty 
much the same: General entertainment ma- 
terial in the form of skits, one-act and full 
length plays and special programs, which 
may be amateur-produced in high school, 
colleges or churches. Purchase is either out- 
right or on a royalty basis, according to ar 
rangement with the author. L. M. Brings 
manager of The Press, wi!l mail a free copy 
of his catalogue showing nature of material 
used to writers who would like to try this 
field. 

Fawcett Publications have vacated this 
part of the country entirely now. 

Apparently, Annette Fawcett’s Calgary 
Eye-Opener, 420 Corn Exchange Building, 


carry a laugh without hurting personal feel. 
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Minneapolis, is the only humor book edited 
locally which still offers an outlet. Said 
Editor Phil Rolfsen: “We are looking for 
tamer material, less risque copy.” Between 
150 and 180 gags are printed each month, 
and while some of these are staff written, 
much material is bought from free-lancers. 
One dollar and up are paid for acceptable 
jokes, jingles, cartoons, epigrams and ideas 
for cartoons. Poems rate 10 cents a line. 
Humorous shorts can also be used. Copy is 
now being purchased for Eye-Opener’s An- 
nual, which will be out September 1. The 
deadline is July 15, and the stuff must be 
“hot.” 

Modern Medicine, 84 South Tenth Street, 
Minneapolis, needs more and more of less 
and less. In other words, writers in the 
medical field are far better able to prepare 
the technical material generally used, thus 
dosing the gates on the general article. The 
“Startling Statistics’ department has been 
dropped, but “Patients” page still runs 200- 
word stories about patients, true yarns which 
carry a grin. These are paid for at $2 each. 
If you can obtain a worthwhile interview or 
atticle from some medic of note, query the 


editor, Dr. A. E. Hedback, or Managing 
Editor J. J. Schifferes. 
Editor Rando!ph MHaugan’s yearbook, 


Christmas, by-product of Augsburg Publish- 
ing Company, 425 South Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis, is nov’ ready to receive a limited 
amount of quality material pertaining to 
Christmas. Both fiction and non-fiction on 
Christmas here and in foreign countries are 
wanted in lengths of 2,400 to 3,600 words. 
This is a beautiful piece of job work and 
biggies in the writing field are well repre- 
sented on the contents page. Successful con- 
tnbutors are paid on acceptance. 


Furniture Digest, 1110 Wesley Temple 
Building, Minneapolis, is the official organ of 
the Northwest Retail Furniture Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Stories of dealers who have staged 
successful selling plans or trimmed neat win- 
dows are desired with photos of displays. 

Mid-Continent Mortician, same address, 
Carries articles of interest to the trade on 
Pricing methods, advertising, embalming, 
Cost accounting, etc. The best length is 
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around 1,200 words, and articles are paid for 
at one-half cent a word on_ publication. 
Grant Williams is editor and publisher of 
both monthlies. 


They’re out after pix and more pix at the 
Miller Publishing Company, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. According to Managing 
Editor Carroll K. Michener, news photos, 
formal and informal portraits, snaps of old 
mills, close-ups of window displays and un- 
usual merchandising stunts have a good 
chance if slanted for the following : 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly book, is 
now expanding and can use considerable 
copy on merchandising, distributing, trans- 
porting, storing and displaying flour, feed or 
bread. Each fourth issue will be known as a 
Distributors’ Number with increased circula- 
tion among wholesale grocers, flour jobbers 
and brokers, so news of their club and trade 
activities will be welcome. Articles are also 
wanted on packaging methods for “pushing” 
flour, descriptive pieces revealing how whole- 
salers, for instance, help retailers sell more 
flour, personal news items about men in the 
food trade as well as stories about expansion 
of wholesale grocers and their new plants. 
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The Distributor’s Yearbook, hefty annual 
review, deals with the distribution of flour in 
a semi-technical way. This is slanted at the 
wholesale grocer, the jobber and broker, and 
concerns their problems and helps, manufac- 
turer-consumer relationships, and interviews, 
ghosted, with successful flour men. 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker helps the bakery trade to sell its prod- 
ucts. Contributors should concentrate on the 
merchandising end. Interview local 
baker on practical sales stunts he has em- 
ployed with good success. New ideas are al- 
ways in demand. News of the trade and con- 
vention stories are staff-covered, however. 

Feedstuffs, also enlarging, is in need of 
more material, particularly covering the mer- 
chandising angle. Photos of livestock, feed- 
dealer window displays, 4-H club doings, 
community activities—as a matter of fact, 
anything pertaining to feed will get a careful 
reading here. 


your 


Copy is bought at one-half cent a word, 
and photos bring $1 to $5, depending upon 
their character. Freelancers will appreciate 
the fact that acceptable stuff is paid for on 
acceptance, whereas the staff’s regular con- 
tributors must wait until publication. Editor 
Michener, who holds the office of president 
of the Minneapolis Cine Club, amateur 
movie-making group, knows his photography, 
too. He is always anxious to develop new 
business writers by mailing samples of each 
of the above publications to intending con- 
tributors. 

Editor W. D. Flemming is still seeking 
articles of help to grain men and feed deal- 
ers for his national publication, The Grain 
and Feed Review, 408 South Third Street, 
Minneapolis. Feature length depends on 
material itself. Success stories as well as short 
“kinks” of interest to the midwest trade are 
good bets here. Payment is made at $5 per 
page and up, and the minimum rate on pix 
is $1. The livestock department has been 
discontinued, but the coal section is still 
going strong. 


ST. PAUL 


March, 1937, marked the initial appear- 
ance of the 128-page pocket-size Globe, new- 
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“Tsk, tsk, would this make a story!” 


comer among the travel books. This strik- 
ingly different monthly is now edited at 
15742 West Fifth Street, St. Paul, by J. W. 
G. Dunn, Jr., world traveler. The scope of 


the mag is international, and several big 
names made their bow in the first issue. 
Short stories and articles on picturesque 


travel, unfolded intimately, can be used up 
to 2,000 words in length. Articles are of the 
National Geographic type. A few poems, 
foreign translations and serials on order are 
also run. Drawings (no humorous cartoons) 
and photographs depicting folks in various 
settings will find a market here, scripts being 
paid for on acceptance at lc a word. 


Only The Farmer’s Wife, 55 East Tenth 
Street, St. Paul, offers freelancing opportuni- 
ties at the Webb Publishing plant. Said 
Editor F. W. Beckman: “Although the pros- 
pect of an increase in editorial space available 
in The Farmer's Wife magazine in the re- 
maining issues for 1937 will necessitate its use 
of more contributed material, it will not in- 
crease its purchases of fiction. Instead, 1 
will draw upon its accumulated stock of 
manuscripts and buy only a few new stories 
that are especially weli suited to its needs. 
While the rate of pay for manuscripts will 
probably remain at one cent a word min- 
imum, accepted stories will be paid for at 
somewhat more than that price. Some fea- 
ture material will be purchased, but mostly 
by special arrangement. Good short verse 
will be in fair demand. Poems in the older 
forms and pertaining to country life are pre- 
ferred. Good short serials of around 30,000 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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Leaves From a Writer’s 


Notebook 


By ANTON CHEKHOV 


The following are excerpts from “Notebook of Anton Chekhov” 
Copyright by Viking Press, N. Y. C. 





Y neighbor V. 

N. S. told me 

that his uncle 
Fet-Shenshin, the fa- 
mous poet, when driv- 
ing through the Mok- 
hovaia Street, would 
invariably let down 
the window of his car- 
riage and spit at the 


new $150 contest. 


Book.” 





Win $150 in Cash Prizes 


Do you keep a writers’ notebook? If 
not, start now, and win one of the prizes 
offered by WRITER’S DIGEST in its 
Published here are 
sample “Leaves From a Writer’s Note 
Send us five sample pages from 
your writer’s notebook and win one of 
the ten cash prizes. See rules on page 41. 


who imagines herself 
great ; uneducated and 
a bit vulgar. 





He is always thank- 
ing you for tea and 
dinner, apologizing, 
afraid of being late for 
the train; he talks a 
great deal, keeps men- 








University. He would 
expectorate and spit: 
Bah! His coachman got so used to this that 
every time he drove past the University, he 
would stop. 

“There’s nothing more pernicious on earth 
than a rascally liberal paper.” 

What a lot of people play the parasite 
round science, the theatre, the painting—by 
putting on a uniform! 

Between “there is a God” and “there is no 
God” lies a whole vast tract, which the really 
wise man crosses with great effort. A Russian 
knows one or other of these two extremes, 
and the middle tract between them does not 
interest him ; and therefore he usually knows 
nothing, or very little. 





To dine, drink champagne, make a racket, 
and deliver speeches about national conscious- 
ness, the conscience of the people, freedom, 
and such things, while slaves in tail-coats are 
tuning around your tables, veritable serfs, 
and your coachmen wait outside in the street, 
in the bitter cold—that is lying to the Holy 
Ghost. 


She is a little queen in exile—an actress 


tioning his wife, like 
Gogol’s Mijniev, 
pushes the proofs of his play over to you, 
first one sheet then another, giggles, attacks 
Menshikov, whom Tolstoi has “swallowed ;” 
assures you that he would shoot Stassiule- 
vitch if the latter were to show himself at a 
review, giggles again, wets his mustaches with 
the soup, eats hardly anything, and yet is 
quite a nice man after all. 


Monte Carlo. I saw how the croupier stole 
a louis d’or. 


An example of clerical boorishness. At a 
dinner party the critic Protopopov came up 
to M. Kovalevsky, clinked glasses and said: 
“I drink to science, so long as it does no 
harm to the people.” 


People are bachelors or old maids because 
they rouse no interest, not even a physical 
one. 


A pregnant woman with short arms and a 
long neck, like a kangaroo. 


A man, who, to judge from his appearance, 
loves nothing but sausages and sauerkraut. 
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“I have not read Herbert Spencer. Tell 
me his subjects. What does he write about?” 
“I want to paint a panel for the Paris exhibi- 
tion. Suggest a subject.” (A wearisome 
lady.) 


A serious phlegmatic doctor fell in love 


with a girl who danced very well, and, to 
please her, he started to learn mazurka. 


The grandfather is given fish to eat, and 
if it does not poison him and he remains 
alive, then all the family eat it. 


A large fat barmaid—a cross between a pig 
and a white sturgeon. 


Two young officers in stays. 


A certain captain taught his daughter the 
art of fortification. 


She belongs to the old faith, hates pas- 
sionately and swears desperately. 


But bears his riches like a cross. 


Really decent people are only to be found 
amongst men who have definite, either con- 
servative or radical, convictions; so-called 
moderate men are much inclined to rewards, 
commissions, orders, promotions. 


Glancing at a plump, appetizing woman : 
“It is not a woman, it is a full moon.” 


From her face one would imagine that 
under her stays she has got gills. 


A woman is fascinated not by art, but by 
the noise made by those who have to do with 
art. 


NVRITER’S DIGEST 


N. and Z. are intimate friends, but when 
they meet in society, they at once make fun 
of one another—out of shyness. 


N. rings at the door of an actress; he js 
nervous, his heart beats, at the critical mo- 
ment he gets into a panic and runs away; 
the maid opens the door and sees nobody, 
He returns, rings again—but has not the 
courage to go in. In the end the porter comes 
out and gives him a thrashing. 


If you wish to become an optimist and 
understand life, stop believing what people 
say and write, observe and discover for your- 


self. 


The most intolerable people are provincial 
celebrities. 


He was proud of his peasant origin, he 
was even haughty about it. 


Son: “Today I believe is Thursday.” 
Mother: “What?” 

Son: “Thursday! I ought to take a bath.” 
Mother: “What?” 


Son: “Bath!” 


For a play: a character always lying with- 
out rhyme or reason. 


’, 
When an actor has money, he doesnt 
send letters but telegrams. 


“What? Writers? If you like, for a shill 
ing I’ll make a writer of you?” 


He loved the sort of literature which did 
not upset him, Schiller, Homer, etc. 
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I dreamt that I was in India and that one 
of the local princes presented me with an 
elephant, two elephants even. I was so wor- 
ried about the elephant that I woke up. 


A girl who, when she giggles, makes noises 
as if she were putting her head in cold water. 


In a letter: “A Russian abroad, if not a 


spy, is a fool.” 


It is easier to ask of the poor than of the 
rich. 

And she began to engage in prostitution, 
sot used to sleeping on the bed, while her 
aunt, fallen into poverty, used to lie on the 
little carpet by her side and jumped up each 
time the bell rang ; when they left, she would 
sy mindingly, with a pathetic grimace: 
“Something for the chamber-maid.” And 
they would tip her sixpence. 

A young man made a million marks, lay 
down on them, and shot himself. 


Everyone has something to hide. 


Ina play: In the middle of a serious con- 
versation he says to his little son: “Button 
up your trousers.” 


They are honest and truthful so long as it 
is unnecessary. 


The following leaves from a writer’s note book are by 
Edgar Bley, author of fiction in Esquire, and Story, and 
verse in several British magazines. 


Do a bit on tourists: tourists ride through 
4 countryside and lose everything worth see- 
ing. They don’t get a chance to live with the 
people or get off the highways. A lot has 
been written about small-town people who 
hate tourists and “summer people,” making 
their living off them and not recognizing 
them socially; how about a story (burl- 
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esque?) about a tourist who decides to get 
out of the rut, but no matter how hard he 
tries he always lands in a tourist camp each 
night and gets into trouble whenever he 
tries to make himself one of the people. 


Swell material watching the banana steve- 
dores on the New Orleans docks. Variety of 
color and sound. In the center of the con- 
fusion of the ship, the freight cars they are 
loading, the men whirling and wheeling, is 
the system on which the thing revolves. A 
conveyor belt with bunches of green bananas 
at intervals, two men at the end swinging 
the bunches to the shoulders of the men, the 
line of negroes leading to the belt, moving 
towards it, the sudden whirl of the man near- 
est the belt to receive the bunch on his shoul- 
der. I like this. The slow orderly approach 
of the bananas on the belt and the line of 
men, the flashy action where they meet, and 
the confusion all around. Men classify the 
bunches and shove the men who are carry- 
ing them in one direction or another. Men 
with knives who dash at the stevedores cut- 
ting off an over-ripe fruit or one on which 
they spy a poison tarantula. 


Pine trees form great black bulks in the 
night, suddenly awakening into brilliant lace 
as the headlights of a car appear behind 
them. 


Nothing as depressing as to read a com- 
pletely unknown writer who writes as well 
as you. 


First there were bits of flame among the 
Queen Anne’s lace and the daisies, then the 
fields were streaked with orange and red. 
Devil’s paintbrush! Each year the pernicious 
flower progressed, making the meadows and 
the hillsides glow, ruining the pastures as it 
choked out the timothy and clover. (Might 
make a good opening paragraph, polished 
up. ) 


Still a lot of material in cross-country 
busses. Each bus forms a community. Every- 
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one is friendly and tells all his private busi- 
ness. Swell place to meet people, make a 
conquest. 


Young city dweller who loves the country. 
When he was a boy he went to a resort and 
met the children of the neighboring farmers. 
Now, deciding to leave the city, he hitch- 
hikes towards Vermont. Finds himself one 
night in a New England village, recalls that 
the resort he had gone to as a boy was there. 
By chance he remembers the name of one 
farm family where he had gone to play, their 
police dog had had a litter and they named 
one pup after him. He finds the place and 
introduces himself to the beautiful girl who 
answers his knock: “Are you Martha Clear- 
way? My name is Ben Adams. I knew you 
when we were kids. You named a pup after 
me.” The girl is startled, doesn’t remember 
him or naming the dog after him. Still he 
knows her name and seems nice. She is home 
alone and they talk. He tells her about the 
city and she tells him about her life. By 
the time the girl’s parents return from 
church-meeting they have fallen in love. 
Good beginning. Better still if he likes the 
girl plenty, but she, for justifiable reasons, 
asks him to get the hell out. 


Self-magnification, and self justification 
constitute our day dreams, say the late 
Robinson. 


Down-east (Maine) dialogue is swell for 
humor, Two men on a trip: 


Reckon the fair’s 
Orchard. 


Reckon ’t is. 

Be nice to be there. 

*T would. 

Don’t care much fer fairs, though. 


to Cherry 


about on 


Don’t neither. Spend all your money an’ 
don’t get much out’n it. 


Do that. Don’t like to dance, nohow. 
Don’t neither. 


Well, guess the folks to Cherry Orchard 
are having the fair ’bout now. 


Reckon they are. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


The girl who reckons all according to 
hiking ability. She isn’t interested in the 
country she walks through but the speed with 
which she covers it. If she stops for a swim 
she won’t be content to refresh herself in the 
lake but has to swim a mile and back. This 
becomes a slick story when we add: “Love 
isn’t tough enough for her—till she meets it.” 


It’s easy to pick up a girl down South, 
nice girls included. A Northerner goes to 
New Orleans and finds that he’s a Don Juan 
—he never was so good at home—and when 
he goes back North he’s too cocksure and 
gets into a lot of mess. 


Negro saloon in New Orleans, Saturday 
night. Everyone drunk or “high” from 
marahuana. Everyone drunkenly dancing 
with one another. Girl offering to strip in 
exchange for five beers. Hottest swing music 
in the country, the trumpeter never sits down. 
Police stay clear although drugs are sold 
there and prostitutes use it as a base. Razor 
fights are common. The people overflow 
into the street and outside little pickininnies 
come and dance to the music. 


I’d like to do a novel on the man of 
100,000 years ago, written as if it were living, 
breathing history. No one has done this. The 
story would develop right out of my research 
finds in anthropology tomes. 


Saw an old man with the face and body 
of a gutter-rat, wearing a coonskin cap. He 
had one eye. The other was light blue all 
over as if the pupil had melted and spread 
over the whole ball. The rest of his face 
twisted up in lines toward the blank blue eye. 
Could this be a gangster spawned in the 
Kentucky hills or merely an old villain who 
had picked up the cap in a hock shop? 


At five o’clock an exasperated sun, 
Tired with the misery and dun it has ab- 
sorbed, 


Sinks into oblivion beyond space and sight. 
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How Should Your Story 
Openr 






By LurTON BLASSINGAME 


ARTICULARLY if you are unknown, 
P the opening of your story is the most 

important thing about it. Because if 
your opening is not good, the remainder of 
your story will not be read and the jewels 
hidden in the latter half may never be 
discovered. 

Last week I received another of those 
sardonic letters from a young writer who 
has never sold a story. “Why,” he demanded, 
“do editors lie about wanting stories? The 
editors never even read stories by new 
writers and consequently we beginners have 
no chance.” My correspondent knew what 
he was talking about. He’d sent a big 
smooth paper weekly a story, and had lightly 
glued pages ten and eleven together. The 
‘script had come back, the pages still glued ; 
Ergo, the editor hadn’t read his story, though 
it was as good as anything he published. The 
story was enclosed as proof. 

And it was a good story—after it got 
under way. But it began with the hero 
meeting the heroine in grammar school; it 
outlined the progress of their romance 
through high school; it gave a half page to 
their four years in separate colleges; on 
Page 6 it got them engaged; and on Page 
8 the rival entered—and the story started. 

The reader in the magazine office didn’t 
§0 past page three, because these first few 
pages contained neither a character nor a 
situation which aroused his interest and made 
him want to continue with the promise of 
dramatic development to come. Conse- 
quently, it was not a story his editor could 
use, and he had turned to the next manu- 
script. 

Perhaps the Government should subsi- 
dize magazines so that they could employ a 
number of readers to go through all manu- 
scripts and tell the authors what is wrong 
with them. But the Government doesn’t. 
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‘To make a profit, magazines must keep 
their staffs to the number actually needed. 
And since the editors are employed by the 
magazines and not by the writers, they read 
only far enough in a story to determine 
whether it is or is not available for them. 
Whether the editors read all of your story 
or not is entirely up to you. 

An editor told me the other day that he 
bought only those stories which contained, 
in the opening situation, an interesting char- 
acter in a situation from which future dra- 
matic events must inevitably spring. 

This man has more stringent requirements 
regarding the opening of a story than do 
most of his peers; but any story, to sell, 
must arouse interest within the opening five 
hundred words. For some of the literary and 
smooth paper magazines, this can be done 
by presenting an interesting character about 
whom the readers will want to know more. 
For the cheaper pulps, it can be done by pre- 
senting an interesting situation which prom- 
ises further dramatic development, even 
though the character is not outstanding. But 
the ideal opening for all magazines is the 
one in which both the character introduced 
and the opening situation command the 
reader’s interest and, promise interesting 
developments. 


HERE are a number of ways whereby 
you can secure such an opening. One 
method, particularly effective with histori- 
cal stories and stories told in the first person, 
is to start at the end of your story! 
Impossible? Not at all. Tell just enough 
to make your readers wonder why such a 
situation could possibly have arisen—and 
then go back and tell the story to let the 
reader see for himself. 
Stephen Vincent Benet provides the exam- 
ple in a yarn called “The Devil and Daniel 
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Webster,’ which is a “representative” Post 
story for 1936. 


“Yes, Dan’l Webster’s dead—or, at least, they 
buried him. But every time there’s a thunderstorm 
around Marchfield, they say you can hear his 
rolling voice in the hollows of the sky. And they 
say that if you go to his grave and speak loud 
and clear, ‘Dan’l Webster—-Dan’l Webster!’ the 
ground’ll begin to shiver and the trees begin to 
shake. And after a while you'll hear a deep voice 
saying, ‘Neighbor, how stands the union?’ Then 
you better answer the Union stands as she stood, 
rock-bottomed and copper-sheathed, one and in- 
divisible, or he’s liable to rear right out of the 
ground. At least, that’s what I was told when I 
was a youngster. 

“You see, for a while, he was the biggest man 
in the country. He never got to be President, but 
he was the biggest man. There were thousands 
that trusted in him right next to God Almighty, 
and they told stories about him and all the 
things that belonged to him that were like the 
stories of patriarchs and such. They said, when 
he stood up to speak, stars and stripes came 
right out in the sky, and once he spoke against 
a river and made it sink into the ground 
A man with a mouth like a mastiff, a brow like 
a mountain and eyes like burning anthracite— 
that was Dan’l Webster in his prime. And the 
biggest case he argued never got written down 
in the books for he argued it against the devil, 
nip and tuck and no holds barred. And this is 
the way I used to hear it told.” 


Notice how Benet, even in my abbreviated 
version, makes Daniel Webster a man big 
enough to permit us to believe that he might 
argue successfully with the devil. Notice 
how he arouses our interest in this historical 
figure; and then—after having built him 
up as a great and interesting person—pre- 
sents him with an antagonist who might 
defeat even Webster himself! Will Daniel 
win? How did he come to argue with the 
devil? 

In most of your stories you can’t being 
at the end; you have to begin with an 
opening situation and tell the entire story 
chronologically. Any magazine will furnish 
good examples. Here’s one from The Ameri- 
can, “Heroes Come High,” by Blaine and 
Jean Dupont Miller: 


“Sitting in the rear cockpit of a Navy training 
plane, Lieutenant ‘Tack’ Hamilton for once in 
his three years of instructing, was undecided... 
Finally, he raised the gosport to his lips and 
directed, ‘Shoot the circle’. 


“Then Tack eased back on his parachute and 


cursed the day that Naval Aviation had taken 
Flying Cadets into the fold .... He was willing 
to admit that four years in the service might 
transform them from exuberant young collegians 
into sound young fliers. But right now they were 
brash young squirts who knew so little about the 
Navy that they would rush an instructor’s girl 
right under his nose! 

“Presently, far below them as they wheeled, 
was a small clearing and in its center was a 
tiny ring outlined in white gravel. Tack always 
felt a bit sorry for youngsters when they wer 
shooting the circle on a check flight. They tried 
so hard... 

“He spoke in dulcet tones: ‘Steady, fellow. Slip 
her down and kill her speed with a fishtail. 
You’ve done it before and you can do it now. 
This from Hardtack Hamilton who was wont to 
wither with scorn, to blast with fury .... It was 
almost as if he were pleading with Harley Ames 
to pass this check. And, indeed, that was just 
what he was doing.” 

Ames succeeds, and: 

** ‘Okay; you’ll pass,’ sang through the instruc- 
tor’s gosport: ‘Tak’r home.’ 

“There was relief in Tack’s voice but nothing 
of elation. It had been a point of stiff-necked, 
stubborn pride. He wouldn’t have it said that 
he’d busted the lad because he'd been dragging 
Nancy Merrill .... 

“As the plane started a circle of the field, both 
young men caught sight of the little roadster 
parked near the runway. Tack smiled, but this 
smile was wiped off as the throttle was jammed 
wide open and their NY was thrown into a 
headlong dive. 

“ ‘Ames! What the hell are you doing?’ 

“Grabbing for the stick, Hamilton yanked it 
back as far as his chute would permit. Even the 
flashing glimpse of Nancy’s upturned face, 
frightened but thrilled, failed to temper his 
anger. 

“The trainer had dived through the first sec- 
tion of a formation. Bewildered students banked 
their planes in every direction to escape the 
onslaught of this maverick. When at last they 
were clear, Hamilton found himself trembling 
with rage.... 

“Now he’d have to bust the fool! His con- 
science wouldn’t permit him to send a flat-hatter 
out to the Fleet.” 


An unexperienced writer would start this 
story with Lieutenant Hamilton meeting the 
girl. One a little more experienced would 
have started with the arrival of the student 
who also falls in love with her. But the 
Millers’ story sells where the others are Te 
jected because they start with an extremely 
dramatic moment and proceed to keep the 
story moving. 
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| Eis take another example of the story 
told chronologically, and this time let’s 
turn to the pulps. 

A sound technical means of securing inter- 
est in your opening situation is to start 
with the menace, let us see how big it is, 
so that when the story shifts to the hero we 
will know what he faces and wonder if he 
can possibly win out. This technique can be 
used in short stories, but it is better adapted 
to longer yarns. Here is an excellent example 
of it in “Six Gun Gospel”, a Western by 
James P. Olsen, who can make the Old West 
come as alive on the printed page as a 
motion picture director can do on a screen. 


A blood-red sun sank beyond the rim of the 
Kansas plains, glinting on the new-laid line of 
railroad track that ended at the town of Twilight. 

Texas men hitched up their guns and waited for 
the train that was bringing the town’s marshal, 
Mayo Blaze. Stop their fun, would he? Let him 
try. Mayo Blaze would find he’d bitten off a 
bigger chunk than he could chew. 

They ruled the great cattle trails and towns, 
these Texas men. They’d earned the right to play. 
Stampedes and rustlers and camp fights had cut 
them down during those long months of driving 
herd to railhead. Frost and rain, dust and heat. 
Soaked to the skin, wetted down, dirty in dust- 
stiff clothes, thus had they lived.... 

Many nights they had dreamed of clinking 
glasses, the clack of chips, the soft feel of a 
woman’s arms and lips. And now when they 
could have these things, a gunfighting frontier 
lawman with a rep was coming to stop their fun? 
Not even an army was going to do that! .... 

A sudden stir of tense eagerness ran through the 
crowd. Men framed insults, readied their guns. 
Welcome, Mayo Blaze ! 

Mayo Blaze was ready. States, Territories and 
the borders west and north and south had made 
such known to him before. 

The wild ones who lived for fight and fun 
alone, who damned civilization’s steady flow and 
who killed men’s dreams of empire and the 
future, never liked Blaze’s kind. A frontier law 
man whose gun reputation covered a scroll that 
unrolled from here to hell-and-gone. Coming here 
to Twilight, he didn’t expect to be met with open 
arms, 


But Olsen is not satisfied with this, good as 
itis, On the train with Blaze is the daughter 
of the town’s minister, a girl whom Blaze has 
met and learned to love—but a girl who 
dislikes killers and violence. Having seen the 
obstacles our hero faces, we know he cannot 
enforce order unless he uses violence—and if 
he does, he probably will lose the girl who 
hates violence. A double interest is aroused 





in the opening 500 words and the reader is 
anxious to push ahead into the story and see 
how Blaze is going to solve the problems 
which confront him. 


Some Western stories are turned down 
because the author is too eager to get the 
action. Given this plot, he would start with 
the hero on the train when it pulled into the 
station. Someone would try to kill him; the 
hero would win the gunfight, cower the 
mob, and go on to his hotel within the first 
two hundred words. 

The situation would fail of its intended 
effect because it was too sudden! We would 
not have had an opportunity to build up a 
sympathy for the hero because his victory 
seems too easy. And, worse still, the opening 
situation would seem conclusive, for the hero 
would have apparently won his battle al- 
ready and there would be no reason for us 
to continue the story. 


IVE months ago a writer sent me a sixty- 

thousand word manuscript which he felt 
sure would make an excellent magazine 
serial. The first ten thousand words dealt 
with minor characters. I told him that he 
should start with the hero, make the readers 
interested in the hero and in the problem 
which faced him, and should do this at once. 

“Oh,” he replied airily, “readers expect 
to be bored by the first installment of a 
serial; it just lays the groundwork.” 

Yesterday I sent him, without comment, 
the issue of Collier’s which contained the 
first installment of Frederick Hazlitt Bren- 
nan’s serial, Alma Mater Song. 

Study this opening carefully and see how 
a master craftsman works: 

I am one alumnus who is never going back to 
dear old Ozarkian College. The sumac may be 
red or the dogwood may be white; and I suppose 
boys and girls still wait behind the workshops for 
twilight to roll down from Hindleg Ridge like 
a cloud of beautiful, dangerous gas with its dead 
smell of ivy and its other-world colors. But 
they can have that twilight which, I tell myself, 
was only the poet’s purple—a worn-out cliche’. 

Doc Rand and Lisha Moseby won't be returning 
to Ozarkian, either. Let Prexy Temson ring his 
five-o’clock-in-the-morning bell. It did sound very 
fine at the start of an April day; but Doc and 
Lisha will remember that it was a hellish bawling 
through the dormitories in the cold dark of 
January. Not that Lisha and Doc and I need 
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such a trivial unpleasant recollection to warn 
us away from dear old Ozarkian. We have other 
things to remember—love and hate and pain... 

The first time I saw Doc Rand we were singing 
our alma mater song in Chapel at the opening 
session of my senior year. Doc came in during the 
first verse and shyly took a pew in the back. But 
Prex Temson espied him and stopped the song: 


“Ah, Doctor Rand! Come right up _ here, 
Doctor!” .... 
We students quickly translated Prexy’s ten 


minutes of bombast into this: Doc was a Johns 
Hopkins and University of London man who, 
for some unexplained reason, had chosen to be 
resident physician and professor of chemistry 
and physics at Ozarkian College. 

The student body of three hundred and sixty- 
seven boys and girls, at Prexy’s order, prayed for 
Doc while he stood with head properly bowed 
but kept his eyes open.... 

What Doc was thinking about us that morning 
I have often wondered. We dashing college 
boys wore blue jeans and sweatshirts, smelled 
of fish-glue and shellac from the furniture work- 
shop where we earned our keep, and some of 
us still clung to the up-the-crick habit of chewing 
snuff. The girls, rigidly segregated across the 
central aisle, could not have passed a sorority 
manicure inspection. Their fingers were stained 
from rug dyes or jam-making or just plain house- 
work.... 

Lish and I were among the fifteen seniors who 
reported to the decrepit travesty which Prexy 
and the catalog stubbornly called “The Science 
Laboratory.” I remember Lisha’s young, excited 
voice saying: “Oh Petey, he looks as if he 
really knew something. I’m a-shaking with Chris- 
tian hope, I am!” 

We found our newest faculty member, casually 
dressed in a quite old tweed suit .... His face 
was earnest, grave, as though three sound test tubes 
and a blacksmith’s forge for a gas hood were 
indeed sufficient laboratory equipment .... Then, 
Doc began to talk to us. And in the space of half 
an hour Doc became our hero. He led us 
into a new country, far beyond the junior pot- 
tering we had done under old _ Professor 
Wincope.... 

I remember the patch of sunlight in which 
we stood, after leaving Doc’s classroom in Prit- 
chett Hall, and talked there breathlessly, boys 
and girls united in the bond of common dis- 
covery. 

“What is he doing here?” I asked. 

“He won't last,’”’ Mary Sue Daggett said. 

“The conference preachers will get him,” Willie 
Heath said. 

Lisha was furious with us. 

“Y’all make me sick!” she said. “The only real 
teacher we’ve ever had in these mountains—and 
you’re betraying him in your hearts already. If 
anybody makes trouble for Doc, we’ll strike—all 
of us; We'll burn this stupid school into ashes!” 


Writer’s Dicest 















I felt no jealousy of Doc, although I had been 
in love with Lisha since we were freshmen. }t 
was fear for Lisha that moved me to snap at her: 
“Calm down. Want to get canned?” She nar. 
rowly missed expulsion last year for leading a 
strike. And I knew enough of Lisha’s back. 
ground to realize what having to leave school 
might mean. She had been reared in the family 
of Buck Hunkins, a snaggle-toothed poor white 
trash who lived in Milledgeville. Prexy’s inter. 
ference had saved Lisha from having to take 
to the road to escape mistreatment at the hands 
of the brutish Buck. 


Get such a fresh setting for your next 
story, create such an interesting group of 
characters, develop love, rivalry and admira- 
tion and suspense in your opening situation, 
and you won’t have to worry about how far 
an editor will read in your story. He will 
not only read it all, but if the remainder is 
even half as good, he will buy it! 


Life, Look, Foto, Pic, Picture Crimes and now 
Photo History. This new pictorial quarterly maga- 
zine, edited from 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City, at 35c the copy, will deal largely with the 
international scene. The first issue covers the war 
in Spain. The pictorial magazine fad is gathering 
momentum. 


Popular Photography sold out. The magazine 
was perfectly timed and unlike many a big-selling, 
news-making slick magazine, Popular Photography 
made money on its first issue. 


Writers, notoriously uninformed on the business 
office side of the magazine industry, assume that 
because a magazine sells out it naturally makes a 
profit. Most publications cost more to produce 
than they sell for. Thus the publisher loses money 
on every copy sold. Only through the sale of ad- 
vertising can the publisher produce a big thick 
relatively inexpensive publication. 

On a publication like Life the publisher re- 
ceives approximately six cents or less for every copy 
sold. Yet Life costs much more than six cents to 
produce. Until Life carries a considerable quantity 
of advertising with advertising rates based on its 
million and a half sale (and not on its originally 
announced low rates) it pays its bills out of the 
publisher’s pocket, not out of earnings. 

In the publishing business, all is not gold that 
sells like hot cakes. Pot shotting, Editor Davis did 
a bang-up good job with his Popular Photography 
which sold for 25c a copy (netting the publisher 
approximately 1434 cents or less) and which cost 
under six cents to produce. The first 150,000 sold 
out, and back to press went Popular Photography; 
not only a sell-out, but a money maker. Its edt 
torial requirements appeared in the Dicest for 
April. 
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Letter From An Author 


Who Publishes His Own Books 


Sir: 

,..my profession does not seem so thrilling as 
it did eighty or ninety years ago. It is even diffi- 
cult for me to recreate that moment of cosmic 
import when I first saw a story of mine in print, 
the moment that, for me, put the s in cosmic. 

... recently I saw in Durling’s column in the 
los Angeles Times a statement to the effect that 
an author could publish his own book for five 
hundred dollars. He doesn’t explain just what 
srt of book; but it is natural to assume that ordi- 
narily the sort of book an author would care to 
publish would be one that he could sell for profit, 
and to me that means a novel length book at least. 

Let's see how it works out, taking one of my 
books for example. Before we even start printing 
abook we have to have the following: Plates for 
front matter; that is, Copyright page, Title page, 
ete.; plates for text matter; plates for jacket flap 
ads and blurb; original color plates; electros for 
color plates; halftone plates for illustrations; 
stamping dies for cover; and, of course, the orig- 
inal painting for the jacket and the drawings for 
the illustrations. 

Now remember, we haven’t bought any text 
paper yet; we haven’t bought the binding cloth 
and boards; we haven’t bought the stock for the 
jackets; we haven’t printed anything; we haven’t 
inserted the illustrations; we haven’t bound the 
book; we haven’t cellotexed or varnished the 
jackets, whichever we intend doing; we haven’t 
bought plate boxes; we haven’t even paid for 
author's alterations yet. But we have spent 
$1056.00. 

My books are printed and bound in one of the 
largest plants in the country; and I know that 
their prices are right, because we have had quota- 
tons from other large, well-equipped plants which 
have solicited our business; so if Mr. Durling will 
publish my books for five hundred dollars, he has 
4 Customer, 

Of course there are other things beside price 
which influence our selection of a printer; quality 
of work and pleasant business relations are of first 
mportance, and The Kingsport Press of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, affords us both in the highest 
degree. Of course, I know it would be pleasant to 
work with Mr. Durling; but 
wuld he make side-walk de- 
liveries in New York and 
Chicago? 

The question naturally arises 
% to why any author, unless he 
were faced with a problem 
inilar to mine, should wish to 
Publish his own books. 








It requires an office force, a sales force, and a 
great deal of time and thought that might better 
be devoted to writing. The reason usually ascribed 
is inability to find a publisher willing to take the 
chance, coupled with a desire to see oneself in 
print. I know that urge—we’ve all had it; but it’s 
a very expensive one to gratify unless you are 
mighty sure of your market. 

It may be of interest to know how we distribute 
our books. We publish only my own and only two 
of those a year; so it would not pay us to try to 
cover the country ourselves. Therefore we have 
only four salesmen. These hit the high spots, and 
we depend upon jobbers for general distribution— 
American News, Baker & Taylor, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Blackwell-Weilandy, J. K. Gill Co. There 
are, of course, many dealers who mail their orders 
direct to us at Tarzana or to our New York office. 

Our deliveries west of the Rockies are made from 
Tarzana, and through an arrangement with The 
American Booksellers’ Association we have ware- 
house and shipping facilities in New York City. 

Any writer contemplating publishing his own 
book may gather from the little I have written 
that it is, after all, quite a business. Getting the 
book printed and bound as you wish it is quite 
a job in itself, but it is nothing compared with 
selling it. You probably have in your mind the 
eager public that is impatiently waiting to plunk 
down anywhere from $2 to $3.50 for a copy of 
your book that you know is a potential best seller, 
but they are not the people you have to sell. No 
sir! You have to sell a few thousand keen, hard- 
boiled buyers for retail stores who already have 
some forty thousand books on their shelves that 
they can’t sell. 

Advertising a book is simple. We make a defi- 
nite appropriation for each book, and turn the job 
over to an advertising agency in New York City 
that specializes in book advertising. They submit 
a campaign; and after we approve it, they attend 
to everything. 

Work on the publishing of a book starts many 
months before publishing date. Because we are in 
a position to do so, we begin possibly earlier than 
is absolutely necessary; but we have found that it 
saves a great many last-minute headaches, ensures 
more satisfactory results and 
the prompt meeting of de- 
livery commitments of publica- 
tion date. Our fall book is 
always scheduled for Septem- 
ber Ist publication; and we 
have already gotten that under 
way, in March . The first step 
is to turn the_ manu- 
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script over to the artist, and after he has read it 
we discuss jacket and text illustrations; he then 
submits rough pencil sketches for approval. The 
jacket is the first thing we need, as we must have it 
long before publication date for advertising pur- 
poses and as wrappers for dummies used by 
salesmen. 

Similarly, we get the manuscript into the hands 
of the printers very early, permitting them to run 
the work in at their convenience. They would 
rather hold the metal and even the bound books 
for a while before billing than have a rush job at 
the last minute; for, as any printer will tell you, 
most printing jobs are rush jobs. 

The selection of an artist has not been a matter 
of great difficulty in our case. J. Allen St. John 
has been illustrating my stories for a quarter of a 
century. I consider him one of the greatest illus- 
trators in the United States, and he is as fine as a 
man as he is as an artist. 

My current book, “The Oakdale Affair’ and 
“The Rider,” was illustrated by my son, John. 
He is a young artist only recently out of college; 
and because he is just starting his career and, of 
course, because of the fact that he is my son I 
gave him the commission; but his work would 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 
contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Why Doesn’t Your Work Sell? 


We will give frank, constructive criticism on your manu- 
scripts and tell you how to make them salable. Promising 
material will be turned over without extra fee to a New 
York literary agent with whom we have connections, 
Rates for criticism: Stories and plays, $1.00 for each 
3,000 words or less; Poetry, three cents a line. 


WENDY MONACK 
311 West 19th Street, New York City 











EXPRESSION: A Quarterly 
A Home For Your Poem 
$1 a year, 35 cents a copy 
High grade book publishers at lowest cost. 
Glad to submit estimates. Send for circular. 


GAYREN PRESS 
221 W. Broadway Paterson, N. J. 














* es 
Everything for the Writer SI 
25 letterheads and envelopes, printed with name and address 
100 sheets typewriter bond paper 
100 second sheets 
20 manuscript mailing envelopes 


SO manuscript record cards 
THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C 
24 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Ms. Record Cards—Package of 50—20c 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints for Writers’’. 








WRITER’S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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have been turned down had it not been satis. 
factory. I will say this for him: I think he did 
a swell job on a very tough assignment, If you 
will look at the jacket next time you are in a book 
store you will see what I mean. There are two 
novels in one book, and he had to Portray both 
in the small area of a front cover. 

The jacket illustrations for my books give me 
a highly localized pain, no matter who Paints 
them. I do not like them, but as their Purpose is 
to sell books I have had to defer to the judgment 
of our salesmen and the buyers for jobbers and 
retailers. J. Allen St. John and I worked out 
three cover designs that we thought dignified and 
beautiful, and we still think so. But Man Moun 
tain Dean never sat on anyone harder than the 
salesmen and buyers sat on our lovely jackets for 
“Pirates of Venus,” “Lost on Venus,” and “Tarzan 
and the Lion Man.” 

Why do I publish my own books? The answer 
is simple: it is more profitable. 

The bulk of my royalties derive from the 
seventy-five cent so-called popular copyright or 
reprint editions. A publisher demands 50% of 
these. By publishing my own books I get all of 
them. This condition might not obtain with all 
writers, especially those whose books were con- 
cerned with contemporary problems, manners, and 
affairs. The nature of my stories is such that they 
all remained in print for twenty years ; and as they 
were ordinarily in the high-priced editions for only 
about a year, I was unnecessarily splitting the bulk 
of my income with the publisher, who, after the 
first year, had nothing at all to do with the pub 
lishing, exploitation, and sale of the books—he 
merely received royalty checks twice a year and 
sent me his check for half. 

Since I have been publishing my own books I 
have learned several things that I should like to 
pass on to young writers and to older ones too. 

I believe that my greed for higher royalties 
killed the very large sales of my $2 editions that I 
formerly had. I realize now the very small margin 
of profit in book publishing, and I can see that the 
very large royalty that I was finally getting left 
practically no margin of profit for the publisher so 
that he had to depend on the popular copyright 
sales for his profit. Naturally, he must have lost 
interest in exploiting the original editions. Had 
I been satisfied with half the royalty, he would 
have had plenty of money with which to advertise 
my books and still had enough for a substantial 
profit. This would have resulted in a much larger 
sale of original editions, probably a larger gros 
royalty to me, and a bigger popular copyright sale; 
for it is a fact that large sales of the higher-priced 
editions of books stimulate the sale of reprints 

It would have been better all around; and ! 
wouldn’t have had to publish my own books; but 
after all I don’t know that I regret it, for it has 
been a lot of fun. 

Epcar Rice BuRROUGHS, 
Tarzana, Calif. 

Another famed Dicest reader who publishes his 

own books with equal success is Upton Sinclair. 
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The Writing World WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY to young 
authors. 
By Davip B. Hampton CLEMENTS RIPLEY completing serial before 


° “ERS : : leaving for Warner Bros. picture assignment this 
ANDREW DAKERS (Methuen) in town seeing “ = : 2 
esthers and agents. LOUIS BROMFIELD’S new ‘ummer. ROBERT ARMSTRONG in Phils- 
novel postponed because subject is too contro- delphia gathering material for magazine articles. 
vesial. THEO. ROGERS on way back to Manila DR. MARK GERSTLE back from coast and writ- 
after world tour . . . just completed book of ex- ing book on neuroses. SPIKE HUNT completing 
; : . F “One American,” his autobiography, for Fall 
S yhere he viewed both sides. , © 9 
POWARD HETH'S first short story in American Simon and Schuster list. CHRISTOPHER CUL- 

> ’ “ LEY writing successfully for the western markets. 
Mercury. FRANK MORSE’S first book, “Back- Bas. i Mie. 
stage With Henry Miller,” purchased by Dutton. FRANK ROLAND CONKLIN and FAITH 
; ELLEN SMITH clicking regularly with the na- 
TOM DAVIN associated with LEE FURMAN. | tional mags. 

BLEANOR ALLEN whipping her juvenile serial SIR WILLMOTT LEWIS being urged by 

material into shape for book publication. HER- friend iss f d book blicati 
BERT CERWIN moved to Monterey, Calif., where qaenprner AepWine Do Me ne 
os - HERBERT CERWIN, Del Monte’s publicist, 


he'll have more quiet and incentive to write shorts. sie : . . sa 
7 : a writing for magazines. TOM COSTAIN editing 
MADELINE BRANDEIS hostess to juvenile edi- .w publication. HENRY EPHRON and SAM 


tors at cocktail party. GRANT LEWI is an air en- ROSENBERG'’S first play appears on Broadway in 
thusiast. LEE SHUBERT writing the history of . % - 

P : : f fall. JOE ISRAEL back from South America... 
his famous theatrical family. ERICK REM- . ie © di d blicati 
ARQUE’S novel runs to 163,000 words os <a oe cg = lg A= ge 
é , ibis na MRS. MARY COOKMAN appointed New York 
Good Housekeeping the serial was 60,000 .. . what : esr of tale? & ! 

iob of editing ! managing editor o adies ome fFournal. 
ie § HELEN KELLER off to Japan. 

Things we like about the editors: BEN HIBBS’ ARTHUR SULZBURGER (New York Times) 
amusing stories; WILLIAM F. BIGELOW’S back from Europe. NEIL MACNEIL doing 
frankness; BURT MACBRIDE’S smile; articles for mags in addition to his newspaper 
CHARLES COLEBAUGH never too busy to dis- work. NAT FERBER’S autobiog. is 1,000 pages 
cuss ideas with authors and agents; STUART ... F. & R. publishers. “Hell Box” a first by 
ROSE’S sense of humor; the helpfulness of MRS. MORT THOMPSON. JIM TULLY’S newest 
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Another First Sale... 


! 
| DETAILED, SPECIFIC ADVICE BROUGHT THIS BEGINNER 
HIS FIRST AND SECOND SALES WITHIN A MONTH 





William E. Miles 


which I received today cer- 
tainly proves how well it 
Pays to secure your help!” 


When you send me a manuscript, | not only point out your Buffalo, N. Y. 

faults and your virtues, but I tell you where and when “It was quite a kick to 

they occur. I mark your manuscripts paragraph by para- receive your check for my 
| &taph; I give you real, sympathetic and conscientious help yc -ve' | =e Your 
| —not just “criticism.” I analyze your plots, situations, tions ree 0-95 wat an. 
| characters. I show you how to attain dramatic intensity. tirely responsible for its 
Thelp you point up your dialogue. And finally, I find ‘ale. But your second check 
your markets, covering THE BARGAIN 
i 


That is why I get results for so many new writers like Mr. 


Miles whose pi ‘ 4 

| Ose picture appears above. INTRODUCTORY 

i 

| Send me one of your stories. I will either advise you that — OFFER: ie 

° ° es . e ne dollar per ousa ; S 

| : % going to market or I will return it with the most care- (minimum ‘fee, $3.00). "With 

| ful, analvti ‘ ae your first story send along an 

| ties aly tical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criti extra of approximately the , an 
cism you have ever received. Write for my booklet, cogth—and TU give you a 

| “Telling and Selling Your Stories”—FREE. ae 


§21FIFTH AVE. WARD THOMAS  Newyork.n. y. 





























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your Poems for free examination and criticism by 
a well-known and thoroughly trained composer. Your 
Poems will receive immediate attention. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or Melodies 


Write for amazing proposition. An offer you can appre- 
ciate. Seeing is believing. Be convinced now! 

RAY HIBBELER 
C 13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 


Or our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. Holly- 
wood’s first and largest music publisher has a special 
critical service for music, poems or lyrics. Publishing 
consideration. Send stamp for information. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D, Hollywood, Calif. 


Poems, Song Publication 


Free Criticism. Piano arrangements guaranteed correct 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” ar 
arrangement was made in this studio by Luther A, Clark. 
Songpoem lessons 25c postpaid. Reconditioned typewriters, 
Underwoods, Remingtons, Royals. Send for price list. 
Best buys in the U. S. A. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 

Clark Building, Dept. ““WD”, Thomaston, Maine 


SONGWRITERS 


Write today for Fr copy of our descriptive booklet 
on songwriting. Submit your song poems or complete 
songs for free examination and expert criticism. 

We are in a position to give the Amateur songwriters 
any service they desire. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc., Dept. A, Salem, Ind. 





























ONGWRITERS 
FREE BOOKLET <Sivins Your 


Start,”” by America’s foremost arranger. Send 
songs or poems NOW for free examination and advice. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 
1234 Broadway, New York City 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information en current market requirements. if yor write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M, M. M, PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 5 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries andarticlestohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only, St yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 























was written in six weeks. LEO 

editing Popular Sports ...a mathe ter 
shorts and novelette length yarns. Simon & Schus. 
ter looking for ace first novels . . . will pay large 
advance and guarantee $1,000 publicity . . , author 
retains picture rights. 

VINNIE RICHARDS, tennis pro, completed 
novel of love and the courts. ETHEL DOHERTY 
and LOUISE LONG broke into the American 
magazine and book markets the same day... 
Good House purchased short story and Dutton 
their first serial novel. THELMA MAXEY, foreign 
correspondent, travels to far-off places with her 
young daughter. 

LUIS ARNOLD studying special course jn 
architecture at California University. BILL LEN. 
GEL, son of W. C. LENGEL, at King Features 
Syndicate. JASON BERNIE, offspring of famous 
Ben, writing for 20th Century-Fox. MICHAEL 
FESSIER, M.G.M. producer, sold two shorts ... 
Esquire will publish one . . . Scribner’s the other, 

“Spelling Bees” authored by AL DEANE, Para 
mount’s foreign publicist . . . published by Stokes 
ALFRED KNOPF now located in beautiful spa- 
cious offices at 52nd and Madison . . . decorations 
modern. DANA LEWIS doing music and lyrics 
. .. (spring is in the air!). Cocktail hour: KYLE 
CRICHTON and SHIRLEY BURKE discussing 
plays; MADELINE BRANDEIS and CARL 
GLICK gloating over their spring novels; TOM 
LUCKENBILL and KENN RANDALL going 
over radio material. 
Sir: 

We supply material to journals and publica 
tions throughout the world. Our present needs are 
articles (one installment and series) on science, 
cinema, crime, aviation, social problems and other 
subjects of popular interest. But we must have 
articles and features that are of national or inter 
national importance. Much of the material sent 
in are too local in scope to interest a widespread 
audience. Photographs and _ illustrations accom 
panying articles and features are an inducement. 

Columns that are well written and original and 
unusual are considered for daily and weekly syt- 
dication. But these must be of exceptional interest. 

Interviews with or biographies of famous pel 
sonages who are particularly prominent in their 
field are accepted. 

Cartoons, sketches and drawings are often con 
sidered, especially if they illustrate some idea of 
a topical or novel nature. F 

Short stories and short shorts that are well wrt 
ten with good characterization and plots will be 
considered. 

We should also like to hear from established 
American writers and journalists with material for 
British rights. 

Payment for syndicated material is made on 4 
royalty basis or outright purchase. 

Louis A. MARLETT, 
Alpha & Omega Syndicate 
1035 Brushton Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the June issue on or before May 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. : ; 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





THE RIGHT INTRODUCTION—Through our Friend- 
ship Club may change the whole current of your 
life. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage, please. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parkville, Mo. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


SONG WRITERS—Price list of expert music manu- 
script service Free. Len Fleming, Song Specialist 
since 1911, Wellsboro, Penna. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Contest 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


PROFITABLE IDEAS MAGAZINE—6-D, North Dear- 
born, Chicago. Copy 10c. 


SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 
Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. Lee Ice Music Co., Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
lot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936). Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. G. 
N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP—In Book Club. No dues. No 
fees. WC-4, Room 439, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 


MORE ACCEPTANCES—Take a hint from topnotch 
etective writers who get technically correct back- 
grounds, new story twists from helpful, authentic 
books on criminal investigation. Moderate in cost. 
Our Specialty since 1931. Write today for free 
catalog. Kessler Book Co., 615-E Hillstreet Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 




















2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Genuine 
bargains; many practically new. Subjects: Fiction 
Writing, Speedwriting, Speedtyping, Typewriting, 
Journalism, French, etc. Catalog 10c. ... Wanted, 
ooks, courses. Thomas Reid, Penne, Penna. 


CRITICISM CLUB MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE— 
itamped self-addressed envelope. Powell Publica- 
tions, Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLOTTO—N - 
Middle on, Mae lessons, $8.00. R. J. Shibles, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
ie one (Copyright 1935). G. N. Alworth, 
» Ohio, 


ee PER WEEK WITH A TYPEWRITER—If you 
inf type, you can earn comfortable income at home. 
: ormation mailed for 25c (coin). Ace Twd, 322 
mpire Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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WRITERS—Secluded woodland studio but near two 
cities. Own it and save money. How? Write 
Hardwicke, 715 Montank avenue, New London, Conn. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyrighted 1935) dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


A PICTURESQUE—Colorful description of 100 words 
or more, about any natural, historical or point of 
interest in California. Send questions and $1.00 
to Larry Shine, 37 Mariposa avenue, Long Beach, 
California. 


A CAREFULLY WORDED ANSWER—(Short retort) 
for any annoying situation, question or remark, 25c. 
Georgia Hudgins, 106 So. 21st, Louisville, Ky. 


CONTESTS, PRIZES, TIPS—Free Lancer, Box 447-D, 
Narberth, Pa. Copy 10c. 


ACME SERVICE — Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories ;Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for 
$1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


YOUNG WIDOW—50, wants young correspondents, 
50 to 60. Postage, please, Box 962, Hollywood. 


USEFUL BOOKS — Best Photograph Markets, 25c; 
Typewriter Designs, for decorating manuscripts and 
contest entries, 35c; What You Can Write, 11 
chapters, 25c; Preparation of Various Types of 
Manuscripts, 35c; all four only $1. E. D. Paxson, 
108 Forest, Narberth, Penna. 











WANTED—Jokes, recipes, mewspaper clippings, etc. 
Most anyone can qualify. Rates paid and all par- 
ticulars, 25c. Prince Warren, Grant Hotel-6, Chicago. 





WRITERS—Story ideas, synopsis, with suggestions, 
may mean sales for you. $1. Synopsis Service, 
P. O. Box 634, Lowell, Mass. 


MEXICAN DIVORCES—Quickly and quietly obtained 
by mail. No advance payment. Box C-2. 


WIDOW—Amateur writer, middle-aged, desires cor- 
respondence. Box C-3. 


WANTED — Experienced author capable of slanting 
material for pulps. State where published. Box 
C-1. 


TEXAS — Historical, Romantic, Adventurous, Scenic. 
Authentic information. Question 25c, five $1.00. 
Rowena Hinson, Livingston, Texas. 





WRITE US—For News Items, Fillers and Tips. News 
Feature Clipping Service P. O. Box 714 Central Sta- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 





NEW PLOTTO AND LESSONS—$9. H. Murray, 
Eubank, Ky. 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED—Men or women in 
communities of 10,000 or over. Must be good re- 
porters. Liberal compensation by fee or space 
rates. Advise publications for which you have 
written. Also territory you can cover in 24 hours. 
Dept. B, Trinity Associates, Inc., 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 





THROW AWAY YOUR GLASSES—New, revised eye 
exercises that do the work. 50 cents coin. Jean 
Hurst, Mukwonago, Wis. 





WE BUY SNAPSHOTS—Send dime for list. Emery 
Photo-Press Service. 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





MARKETING YOUR SONGS—50c. New; helpful. 
Biggins, Box 374, East Palestine, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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| SELL STORIES! 


Have been selling for 14 years. Just made SIXTH sale for 

NEW Author. Will sell for you if you produce the 
oods. Valuable Criticism on every story. Low charges: 
nly $1 each MS. up to 5,000 words; longer, 20c per M, 
postage. REFUNDED on sale! Let’s go to market 
with YOUR stories! 


CHARLES P. GORDO _" 


Box WD-148, ante, Virginia 











IF YOU CAN COPY °:,7®4S* CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating Service 
for Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will 
bring full particulars. 





CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 
ET, Se RRR 2 Se 











Novels —Short Stories—Plays 


All Types of Non-Fiction 
There’s Only One Way to Sell Regularly 
<now What and How to Write. 
Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 














ANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt!y. Carefully. Extra first and last pages. Car- 


bon. Mailed flat. Corrections, punctuation, grammar, 
when requested. 


40c per 1,000 words. Discounts, book lengths. 
DOROTHY C. KORTE 


1305 N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















wr 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 








Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘‘down our 
street,’ but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 
Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
Publishers 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 

We wish to make a correction regarding the rate 
we pay for articles. Originally we offered a fig 
price of $10.00 per article, but we wish to change 
this to lc per word, limiting articles to not mor 
than 1,000 words, and preferably less, as our maga. 
zine is a small one. 

Under separate cover we are sending you the 
March and April issues. The marked articles were 
purchased from writers who read our announce. 
ment in your publication. 

Knotr Knotss, 
222 W. 23rd Street, New York City. 


Su 

We want articles dealing with every phase of 
the funeral directing profession not over one 
thousand words in length, concerning what suc- 
cessful funeral directors have done in the way of 
improving their service, increasing their business, 
solving merchandising problems, etc. We will re- 
port on manuscripts immediately and pay Yc and 
up per word on publication. Photographs paid for 
at the rate of $2.00 to $3.00 each upon accept 
ance. 

We are starting a new publication, Seafood 
Selling, the first issue to be in July 1937. This 
publication will have a controlled circulation and 
be devoted to the problems of the retail fish 
dealer. We want articles of from 750 to 1250 
words centering around how the other fellow does 
it, such as “How I Sell Fish Every Day”, or “How 
Modernization Paid Me”, in other words we want 
articles which will prove inspirational to fish deal- 
ers. We pay Ic per word and up on publication 
and will report immediately on all manuscripts. 
At least one photograph should accompany each 
article. 

The address of Seafood Selling is 368 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The New England Funeral Director. 
R. D. Fatvey, 844 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Sir: 

I regret that Lillian Smith, whose writing Mr. 
Mathieu complimented, has not yet got @ book 
published. I am fully convinced that so soon as an 
editor and a sales department of sufficient dis 
crimination and imagination are found, her sue 
cess is assured. Publishers, though frequently i 
terested to the point of long complimentary let 
ters and occasional telegrams, have not reache 
the point of giving a contract. Of course that 5 
disheartening. She is still at work however, and 
appreciates very much your favorable impression 
of her writing. 

“The North Georgia Review, (begun in April 
1936 as a quarterly under the name of Pseudo- 
podia) is offering a $50.00 prize for the most 
teresting manuscript submitted on any of the fol- 
lowing subjects: : ; 

“(a) An essay on any economic, social, reli 
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gious oF literary theme of concern to the South 
today. . ' 
“(b) A sketch of a notable, typical, or uniquely 
interesting southern personality. 
“(c) An article on the United States Constitu- 
tin and Liberalism. 
“We shall be pleased to see any manuscripts 
omitted by readers of the Wrirer’s DiceEst.” 
PAULA SNELLING. 





The Northwest Territory Celebration Commis- 

son will award $1,000.00 for the best standard 
work covering the Ordinance of 1787 and its 
fect upon the growth and development of the 
United States, was made today. 

The contest closes June 1. It is one of the 
features attending the Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
ion in commemoration of the 150th year of the 
passage of the “Great Ordinance” and the subse- 
quent settling and founding of the Northwest 
Territory which comprises the present states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

Purpose of the contest as outlined by the Com- 
mission, is to provide, for this and future genera- 
tions, a standard work in one volume of 325 to 
450 pages. At present time, it is pointed out, it is 
necessary in order to get a broad conception of our 
governmental history to consult a number of texts, 
many of which are not easily available. 

While the contest is open to any citizen of the 
United States, it is expected that chief contend- 
tts for the award will be among historians and 
sholars in the universities and colleges. 

More information may be obtained by writing 
the Northwest Territory Celebration Commission 
at Marietta, Ohio. 


Sir: 

Our American traditions and ideals need to 
be restated and reinterpreted in the light of new 
economic and social conditions. They are often 
misinterpreted by people who have axes to grind, 
Political or otherwise. Words and phrases like 
“democracy,” “liberty,” “the pioneer spirit,” 
equality of opportunity,” “self-reliance,” “local 
self-rule,” and “constitutional government” mean 
diferent things to different people, as do 
Words and phrases more newly adopted, like 
abundance,” “security,” etc. We should like to 
we the essential American traditions and ideals 
parated from the unessential and the outdated, 
a to form a credo adapted to present and fu- 
ture needs, We should like to see this credo pre- 
tented simply and freshly and explicitly, and if 
Possible so as to rally enthusiasm. 

The doctrines loosely known as communism and 
fascism have today virtually the emotional force 
of religions. It might be a good thing if those 
American ideas and ideals which many of us take 
or granted, Or are cool to because they are 
couched in outworn terms, could be formulated 
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BEGINNERS ATTENTION! 


We want to train new writers to write stories we can 
market. Send us your best short story and tell us some- 
thing about yourself. Our special introductory fee is 
only $1.00 plus return postage, for critical analysis. 


ALADDIN SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 78 Alameda, Calif. 








Typing of books, stories, 
manuscript typist with years’ experience. Car 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 40c per 1,000. ' Poetry lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


plays, poetry, theses by 
n 











WHEN A WRITER NEEDS A FRIEND... 


He will find one in the Writers’ Counsel. Practical assist- 
ance for the new or established writer by individual special- 
ists in Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Juveniles, Plays, Scenarios, 
Radio. Each member of the Counsel is an experienced writer 
and sympathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current 
market requirements. Send for folder today. 


WRITERS’ COUNSEL 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 








PRLS 


We are Publishers and 
































Burney Bros. Publishing Co., 


Book length manuscripts wanted. 
National Distributors. 


Dept. D, Aurora, Mo. 











WRITERS—MARKET YOUR OWN MATERIAL 


We contact publishers. No commission. 
Novels, short stories, plays, etc. New plan. 


M. WARNER 


113 West 42nd St., New York LOngacre 5-8959 
























RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 

to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixom....cccccccccccccs 


GATEWAY TO RADIO 


++ -$2.50 


by Firth & Erskine.........+++ee0- $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THE 

by Peter Dixon ....... ccccocccccce cee 
1936 RADIO LOG BOOK ........++.+. . -15¢ 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“If It Can Be Sold, 
I Can Sell It.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It 
is a full-time, man-sized job. 
One requiring special qualifica- 
tions. 


Most of these gentlemen do 
have a “‘sales service.’’ Obvi- 
ously, if they devote MOST of 
their time and talents to teach- 
ing, the sales service can be 
only a part of their business. 


Having  tried--unsuccessfully-- 
to sell your own work, you 
will probably admit that 
SELLING is also a full-time, 
man-sized job, requiring special 
abilities. 


Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not eventry. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales 


Send for my Sales Plan 


155 East 39th St., New York City, N. Y. 
In the heart of the publishing district 


I spend most of my time in making per- 
sonal submissions to editors. This is not diffi- 
cult as about 80% of the editorial offices are 
within easy walking distance. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





anew so that men and women of diverse political 
and economic views might join in accepting them 
with a will, feeling that they offer not only a link 
with the past but a guide to action. 

We, therefore, offer a prize of $1000 for the 
best contribution on “The American Way” te. 
ceived by Harper's Magazine before September 15, 
1937. We impose no set limits of length or treat. 
ment, but hope that the manuscripts submitted 
will be of average magazine dimensions. The 
judges will be the editors of the Magazine. The 
Magazine will also pay $250 each for any non. 
prize-winning manuscripts considered by the edi- 
tors to be worthy of publication in Harper's, 

Publication of the prize-winning manuscript in 
book form, irrespective of length, will be made by 
Harper & Brothers, subject to the author's con- 
sent. 

The American Way Contest, 
Harper's Magazine, 
49 E. 33rd Street, 
N.Y.C., NY. 
Sir: 

Thank you very much for your notice concem- 
ing the editorial needs of our new adventure mag- 
azine. There have been a good many responses 
from readers of your excellent publication, but I 
find that a great many of them are not clear as to 
the fact that all stories must be true and unusual 
first person experiences and adventures with a 
high degree of excitement and suspense. 

As stated we pay from a cent to a cent anda 
half a word on acceptance and the preferred 
length is around three thousand words. 

Stories which have photographic material of 
the author and his experiences accompanying the 
manuscript stand a better chance of acceptance 
than stories without photographs. 

This new adventure magazine will be on the 
stands the latter part of May and will sell for 
twenty-five cents. 

Women who have had unusual experiences that 
meet the above requirements will be welcomed as 
contributors. All contributions and manuscripts 
should be addressed to: J. A. Rosefield, Editor; 
Ultem Publications, Inc.; 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

J. A. RosEFIELD 

Cther Ultem books are Silk Stocking Stories 
and High Heels. 


Sir: 

Will you put us in touch with free-lance wntes 
of Ballads and Verse that would fit in such a book 
as we are publishing, “Naughty Verses & Ballads. 

We want naughty verses, poems, and ballads but 
not filthy material, such poetry as the following: 

“The Passing of the Backhouse.” 

“Mademoiselle From Armentiers.” 

“The Wedding of the Persian Kitty,” “_ 
very few very short stories of say from 500 to 15 
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$150 CONTEST soe ine rest ive 


Leaves from a Writer’s Notebook 
RULES: 


1. No material returned unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

2. All material must be original. You may include a few quotations that are very brief (30 
words or less) but full credit must be given to author and _ publisher. 

3. Submit five pages from your writer’s notebook. Each page may be any reasonable size. 
But it may be no larger than 812x114 which is regular manuscript paper size. 

4. Writer’s Digest reserves the right to publish the winning pages. 

5. To enter the contest it is necessary to attach to the first page of your entry the right-hand 
corner of page 93 of the Writer’s 1937 Year Book. 

6. Contest closes June 5. Address entries to Contest Editor, Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, O. 


x | Z £ § Ist Prize, $100.00 2nd Prize, $25.00 
3rd_ Prize, $15.00 4th Prize, $10.00 


Sth to 15th Prize Qne year subscription or renewal 


to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


Please remember that it is necessary to include with your entry the right-hand corner of 
page 93 of The Writer’s 1937 Year Book. 
You may secure The Writer’s 1937 Year Book at any large newsstand. 
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THE 
WRITER'S 1937 YEAR BOOK 


contains these features 


RED MEAT FOR WRITERS 
by Albert Richard Wetjen 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY 
by Erle Stanley Gardner 


WORKING IN HOLLYWOOD 


Anonymous 


THREE EVENINGS A WEEK 
by Fleming Healy 


400 IDEAS FOR CAMERA JOURNALISTS 
by Frank Dickson, Jr. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF MIRRORS 
by Albert Benjamin 


THE WAY TO SELL YOUR STORY 
by Howard Bloomfield 


Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 
Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 
Many pages of illustrated photo- 
: graphic features, and all the markets 
F for NOVELS. Also markets for fiction. 


At All Large Newsstands—35c 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

































































































words along the same line as the poetry, verse and 
ballads. 

We are willing to pay from one to two cents 
a word depending on how good the material is. 

If material is to be returned when not used, 
postage and a stamped envelope should be en- 
closed. Material will be paid for within ten days 
if acceptable. 

V. R. Eacan, 
General Products Company, 
Beloit, Kansas. 


Sir: 

We will appreciate having The Desert Magazine 
listed in your very excellent publication as a new 
market for fiction writers. 


This publication is to be started early next fall 
but we are in the market now for short stories 
ranging from 3000 to 3500 words and short 
shorts of about 1200. 


Plots must be laid in the desert Southwest, and 
copy must come from writers who really know 
their desert. We want action, but not the two- 
gun thriller type. Our requirement is for good 
wholesome copy in which the pioneer, the engi- 
neer, the homesteader, the Indian, the developer, 
the cowman and the irrigation farmer and pros- 
pector—the real folks of the desert—are presented 
on an accurate if not realistic stage. We want 
stories about desert people, with not too much 
space devoted to glorious sunsets and awe-inspir- 
ing canyons. 

The magazine will cover the general field of 
fiction, history, travel, development, science and 
recreation—written primarily for the million peo- 
ple who are making their livelihoods in the desert 
areas of Arizona, California, New Mexico, Nevada 
and Utah. Feature copy will be written very 
largely by specialists in the various fields, but the 
fiction market is open to all who can qualify. We 
will also buy some photographs and a couple of 
cartoons a month. 

Copy will be accepted and paid for, or returned, 
within 30 days, the rate being one cent a word. 

For your information the new magazine is to be 
published by a couple of desert veterans who have 
had a fair degree of success in the newspaper field 
—but who have much to learn about the magazine 
business. However, we can afford to absorb some 
losses, and the good credit record which we ac- 
quired over a long period of years will be main- 
tained whether the project wins or loses. 


RANDALL HENDERSON, 
El Centro, California. 


Sir: 

We are interested in timely articles of not more 
than 1500 words covering the field of the cream 
and poultry improvement program in the different 
states and national. Articles of outstanding herd 
and flock records with illustrations are also con- 
sidered. 
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We cover the field from the producer’s angle 
but slant it to cover the phases of production, 
packing, manufacturing and sales to give the pro. 
ducer a more intelligent insight into the industry 
of which he is a part. 

We pay one-half cent per word and from one to 
two dollars for glossy black and white photo. 
graphs. 

At present we are not interested in fiction. 

Payment on acceptance. 

Cart G. PETERson, 
National Dairy Farmers 
Cream Improvement Journal, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Sir: 

It is our purpose to institute a monthly feature, 
mentioning stories by or about the U. S. Marines, 
appearing in various publications. Will editors keep 
us advised ? 

Many writers have been, or still are U. §. 
Marines. Such craftsmen as Courtney Ryley 
Cooper ; Major John W. Thomason, Jr. ; Laurence 
Stallings; Kenneth B. Collings, Arthur J. Burks, 
Frank Hunter, and L. Ron Hubbard, served un- 
der the Globe and Anchor. Other Marines are in- 
terested in reading the yarns these writers turn 
out. 

FRANK H. RENTFROw, 
The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

Judging from my own experience as Editor of | 
Premium Practice which began in 1914, the 
trouble with most trade journalists, they fail to 
recognize the functions of a business publication. 
Such publications are confined in their editorial 
contents to articles directly relating to their field 
or having some intimate connection therewith and 
that will be of sufficient help to the reader to 
make the time spent in reading profitable. 

I feel that the day is passed when aimless inspi- 
rational articles can hold the interest of a reader 
anymore than most of the sermons preached in our 
churches can hold the interest of today’s congrega- 
tion. 

Your policy of urging your subscribers to secure 
copies of publications to whom they wish to sub- 
mit manuscripts and study them before attempt 
ing writing for them is most wise. Each publica 
tion has its own editorial policies and submitted 
articles must conform thereto. 

In our case we are not interested in articles re 
lating to the use of premiums, prizes or adverti 
ing specialties from the news angle. That could 
be told in a single paragraph and we have out 
own facilities for keeping constantly advised as 
what is being done throughout the country. 









The type of articles in which we are interested 
are those relating to the use of premiums, pmzé 
contests and advertising specialties by manufac: 
turers generally in cooperation with their dealers 
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PLOTKEY WINS! 


This is the universal acclaim awarded CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY by writ- 
ers everywhere—professionals and beginners—who have turned to this sensational 
new miracle plotfinder to help them solve the greatest problem known to the 
fictionist—-QUICKLY FINDING A STRONG DRAMATIC PLOT. 


In a manner unapproached by any other writing aid ever devised, PLOTKEY 
WINS on the following points : 
CHARACTERIZATION. .PLOTKEY offers thousands of original character 


combinations—fictional creations that are tailored to your need—original, human- 
ized, living. No writer—however prolific—can possibly hope to equal PLOTKEY’S 
capacity to characterize. You can stop that mad search for VITAL, LIVING 
CHARACTERS. PLOTKEY will give you more than you can fictionize in a 
dozen lifetimes.) NO OTHER WRITING AID APPROACHES PLOTKEY IN 
THIS VITAL PHASE OF PLOTTING. It is CHARACTER in fiction that 
“tells the story.” 


DRAMATIZATION. PLOTKEY builds its millions of plot combinations 
upon its HUMANIZED fiction characters. No plot can be stronger than the 
characters that make it. Because PLOTKEY creates strong, original living char- 
acters, it is able to plot strong dramatic stories:)s AND EVERY PLOTKEY PLOT 
CROSSES THE LINE OF DRAMA. Based upon CHARACTER, PLOTKEY’S 
plots, through compelling motivation, are then propelled into STRONG DRAMA- 
TIC CONFLICT with a combination of internal and external frustration. 


ORIGINALITY. A story is different, original, new—depending upon its 
newness of life therein—the newness of dramatic design—the newness of fictional 
creation. PLOTKEY ASSURES ANY WRITER VIRILE ORIGINALITY IN 
HIS STORY CREATION. 


FLEXIBILITY. You can plot actual life with PLOTKEY. You can drama- 
tize your daily life, observations, memories, emotional experiences and life knowl- 
edge. YOU CAN PLOT YOUR OWN STORY WITH PLOTKEY OR HAVE 
IT PLOT THE ENTIRE STORY FOR YOU. The flexibility and simplicity 
with which PLOTKEY plots will cause you, too, to say, “PLOTKEY plots as if 
by magic.” 


ADDED PLOTKEY VALUE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














While you can still order 

BUILDING THE STORY, a thorough CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY for 
analysis of the creation and develop- ONLY $5.00 
ment of character, conflict and the phage = samme 
story, by PLOTKEY, as applied to fee ratte Rock, California. 
western, adventure, detective, love, of herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment for 
business, sport, and juvenile, pulp or ey tl gg pa ae gy UILDING 
slick—story, novel or play, is included THE STORY, to be sent me prepaid. 
with all PLOTKEY sets. This study CO MAGIC PLOTKEY, with auaek Nene 
alone can revitalize any writer’s con- on how it operates, which places me under no 
cept of fiction production. To the new oe 
writer it is a “guiding light” to writing Macs oot occa cis ech orc etieeee Neasuneetoh 
success. WER. oo sewecuaecenensenescdpuansneast hoe beenee 

I am a professional writer (J; beginning writer (). 











PLOTKEY is backed by an unconditional 15-day money-back guarantee. 





Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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and such articles should state the line of business 
the concern is engaged in, what the competitive 
situation was, what brought about the use of the 
premiums, prizes or advertising specialties, what 
items were thus used, how they were offered, what 
supporting publicity was put behind the offer, to 
what extent the offer was used by the salesmen of 
the manufacturer or jobbers’ salesmen in either 
opening up new accounts or stimulating activities 
of present dealers, how many were used, how the 
cost of the sales thus influenced or traced com- 
pared with other promotional costs and the effect 
of the campaign on sales subsequent to the offer. 

Thus it will be seen that the campaign that 











s 
Prize News In Every Number 
Contests, Markets, Pointers, 
Awards, Experiment, Brevity 
Send 10c for current copy 


50c for Next ‘SEVEN Issues 
THE FREE LANCER 


Box 447-D, Narberth, Penna. 



















FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 





REPTON KENTUCKY 


























GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 


articles. Details FREE. 
NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. Sixth S¢#., Dept. 62, _los _Angeles, Cal. 




















Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



































THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHOR’S AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodical Ss. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


could be disposed of in a paragraph is usually 
capable, when all associated facts are assembled, 
to convert it into a most interesting and helpful 
article that will point the way to a similar soly. 
tion of sales problems by all readers in like situa. 
tion. 

My advice to free lance writers in regard to 
articles for our publication, and it ought to apply 
equally with all other business or trade publica. 
tions, would be first to query the editor, giving 
just enough information to enable him to decide 
whether the article would be of sufficient interes, 
to his readers and then let him indicate the par- 
ticular phases that he would like to have brought 
out so as to justify the reader’s time in reading it. 

If business publications and free lance writers 
would unite on such a program, the tone and 
value of the publications would be greatly en- 
hanced and the writers would know in advance 
what was wanted and there would be far less 
rejected manuscripts and love’s labor lost. 


Frank H. Wacconer, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
NYG. BY. 


Trade Journal Markets 
By Joun P. Lyons 


American journal of Nursing, now at 50 West 
50th St., New York. (Mo. 35c). Official Organ 
of American Nurses’ Association and National 
League of Nursing Education. ‘News items and 
practical material running from 1500 to 2000 
words.” Pay at publication, “depending upon 


subject.” 
Baby's Mother, Siete’ Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (Quar. 6c), child training arti- 


cles, bedtime stories, single human-interest photos 
of small children under three years of age. Pay 
on publication, 1/3c a word, $3 to $5 per photo. 

Buildings and Building Management, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (13 times a year, 25), 
“for those who erect, equip, and maintain office 
and apartment buildings, including loft buildings, 
but not factory buildings. Articles, “ranging 
from 500 to 1500 words, preferably with good 
photos, dealing with management and operation 
of income properties. Particularly interested in 
ideas for more efficient and more economical 
operation, modernization, and new construction. 
lc per word, $1 to $3 per photo, at publication.” 


Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (10 times a year, 10c), John S. Gibbons, 
Managing Editor. “800 to 1200-word articles, 
preferably illustrated, on science, nature, religious 
topics, outdoor life, etc., etc.” Pay at publica- 
tion, %4c to Yec word, photos at $1 and up. 

American Collector, devoted to antiques, is now 
located at 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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American Perfumer, 9 East 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 30c), not interested in re- 
tailers. Directed to manufacturers of perfumes, 
toilet preparations, soaps, flavors, and similar 
products. 2000-word illustrated articles on tech- 
nical and distribution subjects, advertising, mer- 
chandising, etc. News of its field, but no suc- 
cess stories. 1c per word, $1 and up per photo, 
at publication. 





Concrete Products, Chicago, has been merged 
with Rock Products. 

Rock Products, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. (Mo. 25c), devoted to the increase of the 
cement, sand and gravel, crushed stone, lime, 
gypsum, ready-mixed concrete, slag, silicia, sand- 
lime, brick, slate, graphite, phosphate, feldspar, 
talc, soapstone, and other non-metallic minerals. 
Short fact items pertaining to any of the above 
products, the companies producing them. News 
items concerning anyone in these industries, im- 
portant developments in operations, legislations, 
etc. Particularly interested in anything relating 
to precast concrete products. Pay on publication, 
“25e per column inch for news not duplicated by 
their clipping service, $15 per page for fea- 
tures, $2 to $4 per photo.” 


Associated Midwest Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 
formerly at 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, is now 
at 160 North La Salle St. Call for “news, fea- 


May, 
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ture photos for Sunday section and magazines. 
Consider anything of news feature nature. In 
articles, 500 to 1000 words, suitable for tabloid 
or full page size.” Payment is stated “depends 
upon agreement with agent or seller.” 

Gasoline Retailer, now at 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (Wk. 5c), “items having to do with 
gasoline service stations and automotive develop- 
ments, no more than a thousand words.” Pub- 
lication, $2 a column, $5 for photographs. 

Golfing, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
(Mo.) “No news items or news photos. Want 
clear sequence photos of prominent golfers, from 
beginning to end of golf stroke. Articles, pre- 
ferably illustrated, 2000-word limit, authoritatively 
dealing with the game of golf. Do not pay by 
the word, articles valued by editor between $25 
and $75 and paid for accordingly,” at publica- 
tion. 








Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
(Mo.) The Business Journal of Golf is sent to 
club officials and call for photos and articles ‘‘on 
the business side of running a golf course, profes- 
sionals’ shops, and clubhouses, that present a 
new slant on club management, course mainte- 
nance operations, such as mowing, fertilizing, 
seeding, etc.’ Same rates as Golfing. 


Insurance Pictorial, 222 East Ohio St., Indian- 








RIGHT OFF THE PRESS! 
“DpOo°s and DON'TS 


of 
RADIO WRITING” 


By Ralph Rogers, 
President, Associated Radio Writers, Inc. 
Director, Radio Courses at Boston University 





JUST A FEW OF THE 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Writing Dramatic Scripts. 
Writing Comedy Material. 
Protecting Your Ideas. 
Writing Radio Dialogue. 
Radio Rejection Slips. 
Writing Serial Scripts. 
Dramatizing Magazine 
Stories, 
Getting Highest Script 
Prices. 
Writing for Name Stars. 
The Radio Market. 








material. 
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Here’s a handy, practical, boiled-to-the-bone working guide. It’s 
the most helpful book ever written on the new technique of radio 4 
writing and is chock full of “Do’s and Don'ts.” It’s as if you'd | 4.” 
read a hundred well written radio books and had under- F 
scored only the worthwhile helps—helps so listed that og 
you can apply them immediately. Every “Do” and » 
“Don’t” is based on more than ten years of “firing os 
line” experience and has been thoroughly tested 
by hundreds of writers who have worked 
under the direction of the author. “Do’s 2. 
and Don’ts of Radio Writing” also | Ph", 
contains professionally prepared ode a mS 
scripts to guide writers in the é OS 
correct preparation of their ator" gd 
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° soma 
apolis, Ind. (Quar. 50c), pay $1 to $5 on ap 
A QUIET STATEM ENT ceptance, depending upon value, for “news Photos 
of all kinds of insurable disasters. Only good 
Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer photos with complete news story of the loss, th 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find : » Me 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering amount of damage, amount of insurance, amount 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not s . i 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make paid, or lack of enough insurance. = 
you —— your fees to me were a very good investment: — GR 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- . t : ie " 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Co 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 3 . aver 
criticism, a ‘‘one-man” intensive four-lesson course of (Mo. 25c), a better health paper sponsored by TI 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely the American Medical Association. Articles asso. ( 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you s . ra 2 - - 3 ‘ 
on your feet and teach you to walk gione. (No market- amg with the general subject of health, discuss. De 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 25 in isease, nutrition, mental he: 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as g be mh ° h alth, maternal Ro 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- welfare, child welfare and training foods, indus. 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. trial health, sports and athletics, medical history Sy 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. and biography. Seldom use news items. Pay at We 
a —____j publication, lc per word, $1.50 to $5 for perti. Wi 
2 nent photos. Co 
NO NOVICE at typing am I, but an expert as 
lal . . ~ 
who assures you of neat and perfect work. Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. For the Sunday Co 
First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill. Carbon ihe: Mahi abide wiih 4 
copy, minor corrections, return postage, free. ets sis Aa urrent news as- 
40c a thousand words; discount 10,000 words sociation, Maryland emphasis, running 1000 to t 
ir and over. Poetry Ic a line. 2500 words.” Y2c to 3%4c per word, $3 per photo, 
: JOHN W. GOLD at acceptance. Pl 
341 E. Okmulgee St., Musk Oklah 
Ra 





















Army and Navy Courier, now at 5th floor, Be- 


‘ Directory of Periodicals dell Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. (Mo. 25c), a Ge 








listing all the new as well as 2400 limited market for 2500-word articles of techni- Ra 
— —. ———— cal, military import, which are paid for at publi- 
a ses, subdscription ta, etc. . “c © *4 99 ?, 
Price $1.00, cation “‘according to merit. Ne 
Dept. Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York, N. 
WD Y. (Mo. 10c), goes to jobber, dealer, and con- Rh 
= tractor of Flat Glass and allied products; store Ww 





fronts, auto glass, using news and short items 


"4 BECOME A GAG WRITER for which they pay Yec per word, at publication. Hi 














Po 

F o R 4 i c 8 M ON T H ! Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad St. New C 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN York, N. Y. (Bi-Wk. 35c.) Editor states, “most 

Salable gags done from lessons are immediately put on articles are contracted for vay assignment but buy n 

the market. The student receives 30% of the price paid a few voluntary contributions, 1000 to 1500 19 

Peace megane for ned drawing. 12 Lewons One | words, illustrated, industrial developments, impor J} 
Gag Builder is included free. “The Gag Builder by tant inventions, political and economic conditions 

won a Bh Some mg He last word on this profitable of a financial significance.” Also, general finan- Pt 

Direct personal criticism by Don Ulsh throughout the cial and investment articles. Pay varies, with ‘ 

entire 12 months. Send $5 today for full year’s course difficulty of subject and reputation of the author. PI 

and get started in this fascinating money-making profession. On publication. ‘ 

DON ULSH STUDIOS —— | 

443 Wrightwood, Chicago Michigan Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., De- Pl 

troit, Mich. (Mo. 25c), illustrated feature art- Ei 

cles, 1000 to 2200 words, preferable 9x12 glossy n 


PERSONALIZED prints, “travel, vacation, motoring, automobile sub- 
INSTRUCTION jects.” Pay on acceptance, wordage $15 to $27.50, ww 


photos at $2 to $3. W 
and CRITICISM —— G 


National Engineer, now at 176 W. Adams St, 
e Poetry, Chicago, Ill. Official Organ of the National As- 
Write for Short Story, sociation of Power Engineers. Much of the 


Particulars Novel Writing material is supplied by members but do buy 


“news items, and views of power engineering ‘ 
ANNE HAMILTON constuction” for which they pay 4c to lc per d 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” word, $2 to $5 per photo. 
Contributer to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, 0. Henry & 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 


Automotive Journal, Plymouth Bldg., is now c 
dco — ow Northern Automotive Journal, 604 National Bldg., L 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 


VRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


es, V TER’ 
to its . 
are authoritative. 


catalogues 
readers 


book 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION | 


Concise Oxford Dictionary. ... .$3.00 





SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 





Freedom of the Press......... 
George Seldes 


Oxford University Press oO” BARS rier 1.50 | Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
The 0. Word and How to Sigmund Spaeth Carolyn Well 
Use I . Sereceet retake ht rs 1.50 | The Art of Bons Writing....... 1.00 | Science Catches he Criminal... 1.00 
a. Lurck 50 zl; 5 — = Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Desk y eed i. ee in English. 1.50} So ne 9 rite a Song.. 1.00 lie, Musee Sediomuae 
alata er 1.00 eee i Article Writing..... 4.00 
Peter Mark Roget CAMERA PROFITS . Brennecke 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 | Profitable Photography for Trade How to Study Literature....... 85 
ot... ae Mey Mig gy er cians ore” aaa ES 1.00 
ebster’s Wictionary..........-. . . Rossiter Snyder ai . 
Write It Right.......6...e0005 1.00 | Fifty Dollars a Week with Car Writing Novels to a 2.50 
Ambrose Bierce ee rrr Laurence D’Orsay 
Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 Paul G. Holt and H.R. Snyder | Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
janet Kankin Where and How to Sell Photo- _ | How to Write Serial Fiction. ... 2.50 
Rempresoneeve Dictionary...... 1.00 PET a AT AY Oa REC 50 Michadl Feeabh 
Funk and Wagnalls H. Rossiter Snyder 
y . Murder Maatdl .c.cccccccccss 2.00 
> IG Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
ig se — . ; Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
a AN a . , . 
ee ee cesamonaleg sdecsre ea% 2.75 SHORT STORY WRITING Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 
john H. Lawson How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Playwriting for — te teereeee 3.50 re , > 1.25 Vocabulary Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 
‘To h y Technique......... - Ses Meigs 
Sette Welniat.. eve Ss ial 2.50 David Raffelock Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 250 
Peter Dixon Narrative Technique. . 2.50] Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 homas H. U lzzell Howard Rose 
Firth and Erskine The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50] The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
Radio Sketches and How to 2.00 | Twel a. ao iia ol Pred Zit 
rite ‘Phem....cccseeceseess A welve i os : oe 
ee eesearer ss Short Story Writing......... 1.00 | This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
New Technique of Screen Agnes Reeve Edward Weeks 
i SERENA TN 3.00 | Trial & Gree. evearnraeresyes 3.00 | The Peete in Weting Pein oie 3.00 
Tamar Lane Jack Woodfor Laurence D’Orsay 
anenir tion Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
POET RY OR VERSE “i Rcraleg  anti a Peycholoty for the Writer. ..... 2.50 
y Meters.......-.++ . Iriti ears reece 00 Bride 
ea Winslow ene: | waa How to Write for Business Pub- 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 ae MisVereesnveee 1.00 
. Walker R. Jowst , 4 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 | writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00] The Writer's Book............ 2.50 
Anne Hamilton Alderman James Knapp Reeve 
Points About Poetry.........-. 50] The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00] Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Donald G. French Arthur S. Hoffman en . 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 Fiction Writers on Fiction sea tae ag - 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS WE GS cottemanae wandcane 2.50 aking ae tpt d 
The Writer’s Market 3.00 Arthur S. He ffman ne C. Warden LaRoe 
, rgd sted “dt aaa : Paine «Pee Writing 2.00] The Said Book............... 1.50 
Car he Arthur S. Hefiman All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
1937 — Book and Market : aby 4 ld y y 
=| Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Guide .........ccseeevecers 35 Date Editor’s Choice . 3.00 
Photo Marke ie — Rees Sree 50 Best peer ei Stories 1936.... 2.50 Alfred Dashiel 
jonn ~ 
Photo’ Almanac & Market Guide 1.00| ,, Qogirard J-yO'Briem Biome Dele Sat ee Sakn.. 50 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION BE DOREY cvceesecsivceces 5.00 
—Ast edition... .0...ccces. 1.00 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 | 20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 Pune rg: os _— 
Plotto 25.00 john Gallishaw 
FNS. EAD, = aaa, How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS Entries ...-. ee ees cece eee 35 
feorges Polti Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 | How Publishers Win........... 3.00 
Plot < the Short Story........ 1.25 ceseype ge Volumes 1.25 ungerford 
Henry Albert Phillips Dictionary of Events. ee : 
nasa of Comedy....... 10.00 ce & Narrative “Writing 2.00 The ‘Don Cike TRS ten ee 1.00 
A. Hil UQwrenc Jonrac : 
Plots a4 “Personal iiiianialcless 1.75 | Around the Co y Desk. . 2.00 | Learning to Write............. 1.00 
- Downey & E. H. Slosson Medill School of earaalicn Dorothy Hubbard 
stiri tii tit itty | oe Kee ese sueace se sescee 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic. 


GenTLemEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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HOLLYWOOD’S 
MOVIE i 3 cs." esas 
COMMANDMENTS 


A book for writers, reviewers and all 
others who have a definite interest in the 
social purposes and modus operandi of the 
Motion Picture Production Code. 


The book not only provides definite 
information on the code but includes a gen- 
erous section on screen writing problems 
) from every angle as experienced and ob- 
-y, served by the author, Olga J. Martin, for- 
i ~=smer secretary to Joseph I. Breen, Director 
» of Production Code Administration of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers. 


The Appendices give the Code in full 
with particular applications and amend- 
ments added since its adoption, and a list of 
literary agents. Completely indexed for 
quick reference purposes. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS SOLD 


Yes, I am actually selling Magazine Stories 
and Screen Stories through my New York 
and Hollywood Offices. At the present 
time I have a special need for good Book 
Manuscripts. If you can help in supply- 
ing these needs, kindly write for my de- 
scriptive folder. 
CHARLES CARSON 


Authors’ Agent 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Writer’s DIcEest 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Mo. 15c.) Editor R. 
Jacobs writes, “Very rarely buy news items, Want 
single photos and features of 1000 to 2000 words, 
with pictures, on new ideas and selling articles, 
subjects in automotive industries, particularly jp 
the Northwest, new manufacturing companies, dis. 
tinctive garages and service stations, etc.” Likes 
interior photographs of attractive displays of mer. 
chandise or that illustrate selling slants. Pay 
on publication, ‘ ‘no standard rates, depends upon 
article and prints.” 


The Nudist, now at Oakland, N. J. (Mo. 25), 
will entertain only articles from bonafide nudists 
for which they pay very little. Especially want 
single photos, “NOT posed nudes, but bona fide 
natural nudists in outdoor locale, one, two, or 
three figures.” Also calls for news items with 
photos of “Sun and Air bathing, nude bathing, 
abbreviated bathing costumes, etc.,” for which 
they pay $5 each, all at publication. 


Bandwagon, has moved to Ramsey Tower, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., and has added Texas to its 
editorial interests. “General news subjects and 
current topics, especially with an Oklahoma or 
Texas flavor.” Sophisticated materials and sin- 
gle photos of unusual action, picturing Okla- 
homans or Texans, especially in distant places. 
Yac per word, $2 per picture, at publication. 


Canadian Geographical Journal has moved to 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont., Can. (Mo. 
35c.) Similar in form to the National Geographic 
Magazine. Dedicated to the interpretation in 
authentic and popular form, with extensive il- 
lustration, of geography in its widest sense, first 
of Canada, then of the rest of the British Com- 
monwealth, and other parts of the world in which 
Canada has special interest. Articles should be 
about 2500 words and should be accompanied by 
a number of good, clear, glossy prints to allow 
for selection. Present rate of payment, $20 for 
articles, including photos. 


Diapason, The, 1511 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. (Mo. 15c), devoted to the organ, organists, 
and organ building. Technical items, preferably 
illustrated, in connection with organs, church 
choirs, organ playing, of professional interest. 
News items and photos concerning the activities 
of the organization of organists, local and na 
tional. $2 per column, on publication. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News is the 
new names for the old Electric Refrigeration News 
at 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich., (Wk. 25c). 
George F. Tanbaneck, Editor, writes, “Merchan- 
dising methods used by dealers, distributors, sales- 
men of electric refrigerators, air-conditioning and 
electric appliances. How-to-service stories am 
technical articles on the installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Preferaby with action photos 
showing people doing something, such as installing, 
servicing, delivering, demonstrating, etc. Glossy 
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prints, any size.” Pay at publication, lc per 


word, $2 per picture. 


Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor, writes: 
“IIlustrated fact stories, 1500 to 2500 words, 
camping, hunting, fishing, industry, oddities, busi- 
ness, how-to-make-things, aerial stories and facts, 
true experiences in exotic countries, any sub- 
ject of popular interest, for which payment is 
made by arrangement.” 


Farmer Magazine, 73 Richmond St., W., Tor- 
onto, Ont., Can. (Mo. 5c), call for news items 
and news photos of “new farm equipment.” Also 
buy a few features on agricultural subjects. No 
rate of payment stated. 


Feed Bag, now located at 741 N. Milwaukee 
St, Milwaukee, Wis., (Mo. 25c). “Single pho- 
tos, illustrated shorts and longer articles of 1000 
to 1500 words on retail dealers, merchandising 
plans, etc. Originality in merchandising appeals 
best, specifically mentioning dealer, facts, etc.” 
lc per word, photos extra, at publication. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Wk. 5c), directed to the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor, as well as dealer in commercial feed. 
Single photos, illustrated articles, 1000 to 3000 
words, feedstuff exhibits, window displays, retail 
stores, personalities in both wholesale and retail 
stock farming projects, stock feeding and related 
subjects, with the big stress on retail display 
and merchandising. Pay on acceptance, Yec and 
up, per word, photos extra. 





Food Field Reporter, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 15c), directed to food and 
grocery products manufacturers and distributors. 
News items, trade changes, new houses, new 
plants, new products, plant activities, merchandis- 
ing ideas, etc., for which they pay 8c per line at 
publication. 


Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(Mo. 5c), most articles are staff-written and run 
2500 words on farm houses, home improvements, 
gardening, and farming. Nature study articles, 
with two and three-color photography, are wel- 
comed. Arthur C. Bartlett, Managing Editor, 
sends advance notice of an interesting photo con- 
test which will commence in the May number and 
Continue indefinitely. $25.00 will be paid each 
month for the best, most unusual and most strik- 
ing farm picture submitted. Others selected and 
used will be paid for at regular rates. There are 
no hard or fast rules, action pictures will likely 
be preferred, and of any situation that reflects 
the many-sided fascination of farm life will have a 
chance, No restrictions as to size or type of photo, 
but it must be original and never before pub- 
lished. Anyone who can handle a camera and 
who has an eye for colorful farm picture mate- 


May, 1937 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

Judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ON /. 


AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAIL! 

Magazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. 

W FIELD and be your own boss! 
lesson—1000 illustration course shows 

Eou, snow  diggeicd igen oy oF ge ety IN- 
—only course of its nd. ¢ 

All fOf.. woe ccccvcccsccccccces $2380 

Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-1, Fall Creek, Wis. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Carefully and Promptly. Carbon copy furnished. Extra 
first and last sheets. Corrections in —- grammar 
and punctuation if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 
10,000 words, 40c; 10,000—25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 
words, 30c per 1,00. Poetry Ic per line. 


DALLMAN & MILLER 


9 Lehn's Court, 
Reena 


POET Write us for free anniversary book- 

let, TEN YEARS OF POETRY 
PUBLISHING. We want original, unpublished 
verse for POETRY WORLD, our monthly 
magazine. Subscription is $2 a year till June Ist. 
After that it will be raised to $3. 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 


Easton, Pa. 





























430 Sixth Avenue New York 











MANUSCRIPTS 
etc., done neatly and promptly at 30c per 1000 
words, 1 carbon copy free. 15c for extra ones. 


MARION E. BROOKS 


R. D. No. 3, Newton, N. J. 
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rial may submit a winner. Address “Farm 
Picture of the Month,” care above magazine. 


Furniture Index, Fourth and Clinton Sts., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (Mo. 40c), directed to the re- 
tailer, buying illustrated articles, 300 to 1200 
words, describing unusual merchandising stunts, 
ideas, collection systems, ensemble and decorative 
selling, etc. Especially want 9x11 photos of out- 


standing window displays. Pay lc per word, 
$1.50 to $3.00 per photo, at publication. 
The Glass Industry has moved to 11 West 


42nd St., New York. (Mo. 25), directed to the 
glass manufacturer, using technical discussions of 
operations, engineering, chemistry, raw materials, 
equipment, etc. Single photos dealing with the 
technical phases of glass making. Occasionally 
buy news items and news photos, if of national 
importance. Photos bring $2 to $3 at publi- 
cation. 

Glass Packer, at the same address, is directed 
to the packers in glass of such products as mayon- 
naise, salad dressing, condiments, catsup, relishes, 
pickles, preserves, fruit juices, cider, vinegar, pea- 
nut butter, etc. Single photos and authorative ar- 
ticles on plant layouts, handling, manufacturing 
and packaging, advertising and merchandising, 
which are paid for at publication. 


Grain and Feed Journals, 332 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Semi-Mo. 25c); single photos of 
persons in the trade attaining some news promi- 
nence. News and views of association activities 
and conventions, new establishments, new equip- 
ment, good advertising, in fact, “anything relating 
to the grain trade.” Short articles, giving only 
the essential facts of interest to those engaged 
in this business. Pay $3 per thousand words, 
photos extra, at publication. 


Homecrafts and Hobbies, 148 West 24th St., 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-Mo. 15), “in the market 
for ‘how-to-do-it’ hobby stories, with illustrations, 
from 100 to 1000 words, for which they pay 
lac per word, $2 for sketches or photos, on publi- 
cation.” 

Home Mechanics Workshop, 148 W. 24th St., 
New York City. (Bi-Mo. 15c), “in the market 
for illustrated construction articles involving the 
use of home workshop power and machinery, also 
articles on construction of photographic equip- 
ment. Prefer 5x7 or 8x10 glossy prints, paying 
Yc per word, $2 for sketches or photos, at pub- 
lication.” 





Southern Power Journal, Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. (Mo. 15c), pay $7.00 per printed 
page, at publication, for material relating to pro- 
duction and transmission of power, including oil 
and electrical engines, refrigeration, air-condition- 
ing, lubrication, steam engineering, etc. 





Writer’s Dicestr 


Personals 
(Continued from page 37) 


CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTE 
YEARS—Press Cards, 25c; “Press” eee 
plates, $1.00. Releases, adults or minors Ic each. 
Photographic books. “Sample” Copy last year’s 
Photo-Markets, 10c, Current Sixth Edition listin 
1,823 Markets, 50c. Address Photo-Markets, 20}. 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. ‘ 


WRITERS — Get inside! Fire Lines Parade Lines, 
Courts, “ye ery - of our Press Cards, (like 
reporters) 2Sc each. mery Photo-Press Servi 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. —- 


CHICAGO WRITERS—Join an enterprising group and 
contact a real writer. Box A-5. 


POETICAL POINTERS—For beginning poets, 
aid in marketing your poems. Box A-6. 


ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS WANTED—Split pro. 
ceeds. nclose stamped envelope. Lou Shepard, 
444 East 58th street, New York, N. Y. 


IS YOUR HEALTH WORTH $2?—Men, women. At- 
tain supreme vitality. Revitalized glands by mar- 
velous new drugless method. Send $2 today to 
Prof. Todd, 1229 Park Row Bldg., N. Y. C. 


SILK SCREEN i,’8OCESS—For 
dodgers, letters Instructions 
baker, Holly Spriags, Miss. 


PLOT GENIE—Five dollars, Box 395, Cumberland, Md. 


ATTENTION WRITERS — Young lady, experienced 
secretary, wants summer work as secretary, any 
typewriting, anywhere. Box A-8. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Sample script. Dime 
and stamp. Madeleine Johnston, 1440 East 52nd 
Street, Chicago. 





Will 





printing showcards, 
15c. Penne- 





CROSSWORD PUZZLES INCREASE INCOMES—In- 


terested? Write Box 34, La Grange, Illinois. 


IS DEFICIENCY IN GRAMMAR your stumbling block 
to a successful writing career? Let a licensed 
English teacher help you. Write Raymond Mac- 
Kendree, Thomasville, Georgia. 





NEW—Absolutely new, smart, fast, durable, accurate 
Pocket Adding Machine. Guaranteed, 50c postpaid 
U. S. and Canada. S. A. Buie, 9671 Monica avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


PLOTTO—Cook’s, brand new; received as gift, with 
key. Sell for $9. Rhoda Keston, 1327 Wilkins ave- 
nue, Bronx, New York. 


WANT MORE CHECKS?—Fewer rejections? Scores 
of small publications offer good paying markets 
for beginning writers. Excellent stepping stones 
to higher paying slicks. ‘“Writer’s Stepladder to 
Success” gives plan, markets and instructions; 50c. 
Ward, 35 East 37th, New York City. 





ASK YOURSELF THESE 40 QUESTIONS—And criti- 
cize your own manuscript; 25c. Lock Box 52, Lee 
aine. 





DO YOU WANT BEAUTY?—For practical informa- 
tion send 20c. Box A-7. 





LONELY~—Refined men and women write me. Vera 


Reardanz, Bonfield, Illinois. 





52 page magazine. 


PRO$PERITY—For home workers. ger hi, "Keston, 








Sample, dime. G. Sizemore, 
Chicago. 

ANN WILLIAMS—Prophetess. Confidential replies. 
Answers 5 questions, 25c. Birthdate. woe 
1100 Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, 0 
Island. 

pub- 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES—Like those eee 


know—Scene, Situation an 


lished if you 
come; Universal Story Formula; Parallel —_ 
Analysis, 25c each. All 3 for 50c convenient? 


bound. Details Free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, 
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LONELY ?—Find congenial correspondents 
Venus 


lect, dignified service. Stamp, please. 
ob. “Box 243, WD, Fremont, Nebraska. 





CARDS—Reporters or Photographers, only 25c. 

iy ee News, Box 25-A, West Farm Station, New 
York City. 

OUR OWN WAY—Will earn you cash at home.  Sil- 


ver quarter brings complete plan. Write. Thom- 
assons Service, Minneapolis, Minn. 








SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
ou write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
ion. producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months trial $1.50. Sample, 25c (coin.) 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO — Valuable 
Box 0-3, Writer’s Digest. 





to writers, 20c. 


FIND GLAMOR, GAIETY, GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 
through membership in CONTACTS, largest, most 
reliable correspondence club for the intelligent. 2100 
world-wide members. Now in tenth year. Unusual 
books loaned free. 3c postage, please. Contacts, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 





HOME WORK WANTED, ANY KIND. 
Box 7, Milton Jct., Wis. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING ANY FORM OF SPORTS 
answered fully and authentically. Twenty-five cents 
per question. Six for one dollar. Russell Hohlfeld, 
3833 Nebraska, St. Louis, Mo. 


50c— THE EMINENCE OF LOVE—and marvel at 
this unusual book. Mr. Honorable portrays his 
Bounteous Discourse, effectively, in story. Pre- 
eminence in Christian faith. Eminent critic says is 
a valuable contribution to literature. A book you 
will enjoy and reread. Cloth bound, attractive. S. 
P. Denton, 1823 9th Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 


IF IT’S HARD TO FIND: New, used, custom built 
imported, unique, antique. We save you time an 
money. Nu-Way Shopping Service, 9671 Monica 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


References. 











WIDOW 50, lonely, writes some, would like elderly 
ago correspondent. Pedigree Farm, Holden- 
ville, a. 


WANTED—True, crime plots. Box C-4. 


WANTED—OLD MAGAZINES AND BOOKS. 25 
cents and self-addressed stamped envelope for price 
list. Alert Sales Co., 1925 S. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


PLOTTO AND KEY. Like new. Make offer. Carl 
Sorenson, 1919 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago, III. 

JOIN WRITERS CIRCLE. Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Information free. Besner-14, 30 Church, 
New York City. 


MR. AND MRS. PERSONAL SERVICE of Hollywood. 
othing we cannot do or have done for you. In- 
formation, advice, confidential investigations made, 
ideas marketed. P. O. Box 347, Hollywood, Calif. 


PERFECT PLOTTER! 
sellers! Fifty 
New Ulm, Minn. 


GENIE PLOT OUTLINES—15c; two, 25c. 
alike. C. Gaylord, Greenwood, Wis. 


Formula used by consistent 
cents complete. Will Heideman, 


No two 





EDITOR—Somewhere there is a young editor now 
ye two man, who only needs opportunity to 
sevelop his qualities of initiative and judgment. 
rade paper or general magazine experience neces- 
sary. General understanding of mechanical sub- 
Jects desirable. ust possess initiative, common 
Sense, imagination. Old established publication firm 
going through intensive period development will 
Roovide desirable berth for man who can fit job 
- full information first letter, snapshot if possi- 
vod and several lines in own handwritine. All 
R espondence treated confidentially. Box No. 101, 
oom 539, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


GAGS! I need gags—Class, Sex. Up to 40%. 


Wall 
Ashby, 155 N. Main, Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘ 
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CARNIVAL LINGO—6 typed pages $1; Questions 25c. 
Art Willis, 215 Santa Rosa Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 


SHORT SHORTS GROWING IN POPULARITY. Re- 
quires special technic. Booklet 25c. Atlanta Crea- 
tive Writers Guild, 223 Courtland St., Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITERS! Five ears a angster, six years in 
bloody Folsom. nderworld codes, criminal meth- 
ods, psychology, prison politics, etc. Complete, 
authentic information any related subject, $2.00 
Strictly confidential! Box C-7. 


LET THE “FIVE FICTIONEERS” HELP YOU TO 
sales! Proven method furnishes who, When, Where, 
Why and How for 1,000 salable stories. Price $1.00. 
Five Fictioneers, 11541 Hortense, North Hollywood, 
California. 

REAL WRITER’S “TOOLS”. 1,000 “Verbs of Action’’. 

1,000 “Vivid Adjectives”. 18 pages, “Characteris- 

tic Nouns of Emotion”. All classified for instant 

use. Three keen “tools” for $1.50 (money order 
referred). This month 1,000 “Synonyms of Said” 

included Free. Working Writer’s Service, Box 57, 

Mercer Island, Wash. 


JEWISH YOUNG WOMAN WRITER WISHES TO 
contact cultural writers in the South and nearby 
states. Box C-6. 


ASTROLOGY — Personal, individual analysis — Love, 
Finance, Health, $1.00. Send birthdate. Wads- 
worth, 7 W. 44th St., New York City. 


EARN BIG MONEY—S85 easy, sensational journalistic 
angles which may be worked in your own commun- 
ity—spare time. Nets me $73 weekly. $1.00 brings 
you full facts, preparing you to start at once. D. 
Seltz, 6 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU A KNACK for advertising, copy writing, 
etc? Send 10c for booklet of opportunities in those 
lines. Issued monthly. Hub Publishers, Box 138-W, 
Omaha, Neb. 














CHICAGO AMATEUR SHORT STORY WRITERS— 
Would you like to join an active group of beginners 
in an inexpensive practice club? Box C-5. 





MAKE MONEY in your spare time drawing cartoons, 
etc. For 25c in coin only I will send you name and 
address of a reliable company which will show you 
how. Rubye Griffith, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


PLOT GENIE—$5 postpaid. 
ney, B. C., Canada. 





Howard Treanna, Sid- 





QUICK CASH FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS! Pub- 
lishers demand thousands immediately. Learn how 
to turn your snapshots into cash. Quickly, easily. 
Booklet, “Cash in With Your Camera,” sent free. 
Division 162, International Photo Syndicate, Hohm 
Bldg., Sixth and Western, Hollywood, Calif. 


AUTHENTIC CALIFORNIA SETTINGS effectively out- 
lined by trained writer. Specify your needs. Fred 
Nehsmann, 516 24th St., San Diego. 


WILL TRADE—New Plotto for one or more Supple- 
mentary Formulas of Plot Genie. What have you? 
Walter Shockey, 429 Main, Reading, Ohio. 


NERVOUSNESS, DEPRESSION, LONELINESS, can be 
overcome. Advice one dollar. Wm. Mitchell, Box 
834, Station H, Los Angeles. 


GAGS ARE WORTH MONEY—I’ll illustrate yours 
and suggest markets. One dollar each. “Illustra- 
tor,” 362 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


LIVE, Classified Market Lists 25c. (Juvenile, Trade, 
Detective, etc.) Mimeographing for syndication $1 
up. Georgia Nicholas, 80 W. Ferry, Detroit. 


RENO — Authentic information— past and present. 
Legal Information. Question, 25c; five for $1.00. 
Box 507, Reno, Nevada. 


$100 IN PRIZES offered by new magazine. For in- 
formation, send stamp P. O. Box 221, Mansfield, O. 


ARE YOU WRITING POETRY? 
five cents for simple rules. 
course. Box C-8. 











If not, send twenty- 
Not a correspondence 





















































































WRITER’s DIGEST 




































BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


{Sponsored by Middlebury College) 


BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 


August 18 - - September 1 
1937 


Staff members: Bernard De Voto, Paul Green, 
Edith Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, George 
Stevens, Helen Everitt, Theodore Morrison. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 
for MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Lectures—Round Table Discussions 
Observers Welcome 


Robert Frost, James T. 


Visiting Speakers: 
Archibald MacLeish, 


Farrell, Elmer Davis, 
Alice Duer Miller. 
“Truly, I can’t express how much Bread Loaf 
can do for a writer, a beginning one or a launched 
one.”’—Catherine Drinker Bowen, Co-author of 
“Beloved Friend’ (Book - of - the - Month Club 
choice for February, 1937.) 


All inquiries 
Director of the Summer Session 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 






































1185S Searle Building 





A command of effective Eng- 
lish gives you added advan- 
tages and better opportunities. 
Poor English handicaps you 
more than you will ever realize. 
your English through Sherwin Cody’s 100% 
correcting invention 

Ou a 





2 spelling, punctuation, or 
book **‘How You Can Master Good English in 3 
will prove a revelation to you. Send for it now. It is free. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 












You can improve 
self- 







re ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
ROMUTCISOR, this new freq 
5 ar 


a ay 
Address 


Rochester, N. Y. 
















40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, lc per line. 
You’ll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 


224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 












POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly, accurately. Extra outer pages, carbon 
copy, free. We keep copy of all manuscripts for your 
protection in event of loss in mails. 40c per 1,000 words; 
poetry Ic per line. Discount over 15,000 words. MSS. 
up to 50,000 words returned within 5 days, mailed 
flat, postpaid. 
WILLIAM J. WEITZEL 

306 West Farmer Street, Independence, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Minnesota Market 
Letter 


(Continued from page 24) 


words are not plentiful, and The Farmey; 
Wife magazine is especially interested in that 
sort of thing.” 

The National Canvas Goods Review, 20%4 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, follows the sea. 
sons pretty closely in its selection of articles 
according to Editor James E. McGregor. 
The Review not only has a national circul. 
tion among the canvas men, but it is also 
read in 19 foreign countries. With 5,000 
manufacturers doing a $100,000,000 volume 
of business in tents and awnings alone, this 
is a good field to tap for success stories and 
human interest pieces on unusual bits of job 
work. Word length depends on nature of 
article, which usually rates 25c per column 
inch when set. 

Since the death of Editor William A. 
Keller, Favorite Poems and Prose, formerly 
published at 183 West Third Street, St. Paul, 
has been discontinued. 

American Fur Breeder, an international 
publication devoted to fur animal breeding 
and kindred pursuits, moved last September 
from St. Peter, Minn., to Room 331, Man- 
hattan Building, Duluth, Minn. Editor Harry 
J. LaDue reports that he uses practical and 
scientific articles, about 2,000 words, on fur- 
bearing animals: silver, cross, red, blue, and 
white foxes; mink, marten, fisher, badger, 
fitch, beaver, muskrat, nutria, and Karakul 
sheep. While the magazine is read widely, it 
is interesting to note that 80 per cent of the 
ranch-bred silver fox and mink produced i 
the United States are raised within 600 mile 
of the office of the American Fur Breede. 
There is no set rate of pay on articles, but 
good photos of the above-mentioned animals 
and fur ranch scenes bring $3 apiece. 

The Little Folks, edited by Mrs. Edit 
Cling Palm at Hector, Minn., is a ign 
juvenile publication using stories up to #” 
words in length and verse up to 16 lines. 
Suitable snapshots are bought for 25c each, 
and payment is made quarterly after pub 
lication. Low rates are paid for stories 4" 
verse. 
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Play Markets 


By Georce Eric KELTON 


The New York Drama Critics’ award for the 
best play of this season went to Maxwell An- 
derson’s play High Tor, produced and directed by 
Guthrie McClintic and starring Burgess Meredith. 
This combination seems to be invincible for the 
winner of the award last year was Winterset 
and these three gentlemen were responsible for the 
success of that drama, also. 

As a means of honoring Mr. Anderson, Stan- 
ford University is offering the Maxwell Ander- 
son Prize, worth $300, for the best original drama 
written in verse. The contest closes July 1, 1937. 
All production rights to the winning play will re- 
main with the author. Address inquiries and 
manuscripts to Dr. Margery Bailey, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

Clean Beds, a study of life among derelicts in 
a flophouse, will shortly be seen on Broadway. 
Its producer, James Timony, 228 W. 47th St., 
is preparing for a busy fall season and will read 
all plays that reach his desk through a reliable 
authors’ agent. 

Gregory Deane, noted actor and director, plans 
to have a summer theater where he will try out 
new plays and revive old successes. Those new 
plays which prove worthy of Broadway staging 
will be brought back after the summer season and 
housed in a theater near Times Square. Mr. 
Deane is reading new scripts at his office in the 
Selwyn Theater Building, 229 West 42nd St. 

Hitch Your Wagor, a comedy with a New 
York locale, has, as a leading character, a film 
personage who invades a middle class home and 
captures the affection of a girl who is being 
groomed for the stage by an ambitious mother. 
The sponsors, Malcolm Pearson and Donald Ba- 
tuch, 234 W. 44th St. are waiting until their play 
opens before they will read any new ones. 

Le Roy Dailey has written Curtain Call, a 
poetic drama about the last days in the life of the 
great Duse, which is now in the hands of Jack 
Quigley and Irving Schachtel whose offices are lo- 
cated at 60 East 42nd St. They will consider any 
well written play presented to them by authors’ 
representatives. 

Last month this column carried a notice to the 
eect that the Federal Theatre Play Bureau would 
tad plays written by American playwrights. The 
offices of the Bureau have been moved to 225 
East 42nd St. Firmly settled, the script readers are 
again hard at work searching for worthwhile man- 
uscripts, 

The Beckly-Cardy Co. is interested in plays and 
entertainments of all lengths for use by school and 
dramatic organizations. They are quick to report 
and pay on acceptance. Address: Drama Editor, 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


(All addresses are in New York City unless 
otherwise noted. ) 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 








venient use. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 




















The man with a worth while 
idea is never unemployed. In- 
dustry, business, and finance are 
clamoring for him. Opportunity, promotion, 
capital, await you, if you find within your- 
self the thought of something new, no matter 
how simple or small. Ideas are aroused, not 
found within the covers of books. Learn to 
use your mind and you will never find your 
hands idle. Capitalize on your unused abilities. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians, not a religious organiza- 
tion, have preserved for centuries these prin- 
ciples of mind development, which were the 
fountain of wisdom of the ancients. Thou- 
sands of men and women have been benefited 
by them. Write for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Secret Heritage,’? which tells how you 
may receive this vital knowledge. Address: 
ScribeD.F.P., The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC), San Jose, California. 
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Writer’s 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 


—— 


Market 











Pulp Paper Markets 


Aces, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. Mal- 
colm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy ; 
80c a year. “We use novels and short stories of 
air-war on the Western and less conspicuous 
fronts. Lengths, 5000 to 20,000 words. We pay 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Air Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We use adventure stories of 
commercial flying, between 5000 and 20,000 
words. Also good shorts preferred. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks and pay lc a 
word on acceptance.” 





American Detective, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Robert Borden, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year in the United States. 
“We want current fact detective cases running 
from 5000 to 7000 words in length. Good photo- 
graphs and official by-lines must accompany man- 
uscripts. We pay 1¥%c a word; $3 per picture, 
on publication.” 

Astounding Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use science fiction, 
super-science, interplanetary contacts, etc. Shorts 
up to 6000 words; novelettes up to 18,000 words. 
Also single articles in a readable vein on some 
sound but intriguing scientific developments. 
Length 3000 words. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report within four weeks and pay lc a word 
on acceptance.” 

Black Book Detective Magazine, 220 West 42nd 
St., New York City. Alice Phillips, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use detective 
and mystery stories, realistically slanted, from 
1000 to 40,000 words. Photographs preferred 
with true fact articles. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay according to arrange- 
ment.” 

Breezy Stories, 450 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Phil 
Painter, Editor. ‘“‘We publish stories with sex 
complications that must be delicately handled. 
Dramatic, gay and amusing themes. Lengths 
3500 to 5000 words for shorts; 10,000 to 12,000 
words for novelettes. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days and pay lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 


54 





Clues Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Ave. New 
York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use nov- 
elettes, 9000 to 11,000 words; 14,000 to 16,000 
words. Shorts up to 5,500 words. They must be 
fast, colorful detective stories, woman interest per- 
mitted. No crime stories. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within four 
weeks and pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 


Detective and Murder Mysteries, 1008 West 
York St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mark T. Pattie, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “We are 
interested in mysterious murders with a detective 
or other law officer in the leading role, but any 
plausible mystery will be considered. Hero must 
solve puzzle through his own cleverness and action, 
not by desk deduction. Woman interest desirable, 
but subordinated. No sex. Lengths: short 
shorts; shorts from 3000 to 6000 words; novel 
ettes, 12,000; novels to 20,000 words. We pay 
1c a word on publication.” 





Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. William Kostka, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4 a year. “We publish 
crime mystery stories, short stories, 6000 words in 
length; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words; seri- 
als, 70,000. Good material of all lengths is wel 
come. We also want true fact cases, 6000 words 
Author should query us first on these. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and we pay 1'4c a word and up, 
on acceptance for known writers, on publication 
for new writers.” 


Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want 
thrilling, action-packed adventure stories not & 
ceeding 6000 words. Prefer American heroes, 
though action can be planted anywhere in the 
world. The element of individual conflict, of the 
hero overcoming great obstacles to win, is always 
desired, and action should never be subjugated 
to atmosphere. Let the action itself create the 
atmosphere. We pay Ic a word on acceptance. 





The Feds, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want detective 
shorts and novelettes, featuring G-men, Secret 
Service Men, Postal Inspectors, Immigration Ofi- 
cers,and all branches of government police service. 
Also fast-moving, packed-with-action stories alt 
preferred. Lengths from 2000 to 6000 words in 
shorts; novelettes up to 8000 words Payment 15 
le a word.” 
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Real Detective, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Arthur Mefford, Editor. Issued Monthly ; 25¢ a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested chiefly 
in true crime stories and exposes with a strong 
gx angle. We use no fiction, and good pictures 
must accompany real crime stories or they will 
not be available. We particularly want stories 
written under by-line of officials solving crime ‘as 
told to,’ etc. We report on manuscripts within 
twenty-four hours, and pay approximately 1c 
a word; $3 for photographs, on acceptance.” 

Real Life Confessions, 1008 West York St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mark T. Pattie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy. ‘‘We publish frank, reveal- 
ing stories with a ring of realism, told in simple, 
understandable language. No dirt or obscenity, 
but a wide latitude is permitted in treatment of 
sex problems, domestic triangles and uncurbed, 
misguided young love. No tales of Lesbianism, 
Sadism, and the like will be considered. First 
person only and preferably from woman’s view- 
point, though not necessarily. Lengths are 3000 
to 8000 words; though longer used occasionally. 
Rates are 4c a word and up on publication.” 





Red Seal Western, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Ruth M. Dreyer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use west- 
em action novels, rich in range flavor, with a 
fairly strong love interest, 35,000 to 40,000 
words ;; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; short 
stories 3000 to 6000 words, with or without ro- 
mantic interest. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay Yc a word and up, shortly 
after acceptance.” 


Romantic Stories, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Lou Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


BOOK AUTHORS 


| have immediate openings for significant books of 
high literary value, fiction and non-fiction. |! require 
for seasonal lists circulating library books of the roman- 
tic, detective, adventure and western types. Unpub- 
lished stories preferred; book length stories already 
published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 

During the past month five well established book 
authors, with a total of 76 published books among 
them, have called upon me to find new publishers for 
them, which | have already arranged in the case of 
two, These authors came to me on the recommenda- 
tion of others, also successful professional writers whom 
| handle, (Aside to book authors: Many authors of 
published books are now turning to me to place their 
shorter work, advisable in the present markets.) 








| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
Ktripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
hot as yet had books published. The market for "'first'’ books 
is better now than at any time during the past few years. 
you are an author of one or more published books; if 
You are experiencing difficulties either in selling or com- 
Pleting your latest book, bring your problem to me. I'll han- 
© your new book on a 10% commission basis. 
Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
vith you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


May, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HAVE YOU 
FOUND YOUR 


MARKET ? 


Eight of my new writers have just found 
theirs—each of the eight stories selling the 
first time out. As this issue goes to press, 
three new magazines are also on the press, all 
featuring my authors—these pre-publication 
sales another example of how | receive calls 
and pass them on. One magazine has pur- 
chased serial rights to five chapters of a manu- 
script placed in my hands for book publication. 
This, incidentally, was the author's first at- 
tempt at writing — and the sale was made 
two days after | received the book. 


"You really must belong to the ‘firsts’ in the 
families of agents," writes a California lady. 
"| never considered THIS WEEK as a market 
until you convinced me. | realize now why you 
wanted me to tell you all about myself." 
THIS WEEK has just purchased, and will pub- 
icize nationally, an article | insisted she write 
for it.) 


Do you think you can use my kind of help? 
Then | suggest you do as my clients do: Tell 
me about yourself; let me select markets for 
you; revise as | tell you. The more you tell me 
about yourself, the better will | know what 
markets you are suited for and how to help 
you lt them in the shortest possible time. 
Once | know what you can do best, I'll work 
with you from outline to finished manuscript 
—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments 
for you, as | do for many of the writers work- 
ing with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
sonal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and ex 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50¢ each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmissions 
free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes 
to you at my regular fees. 





Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

SCREEN 


I Have Sold to Studios 
for 17 Years...... 

When you select your screen agent, 
choose one who has a record of years of 
service in that particular line—then you 
can be assured that she MUST secure 
results for her clients. 

Are your ideas for a scenario dis- 
carded because you do not know how to 
present them. Not only do I SELL 
stories to the studios, but equally im- 
portant, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write 
TODAY for a free copy of my new 
booklet. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. M 


























Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9% pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
from 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. ©. Box 133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 











WrRITER’s DIGEST 


10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want young love 
confessions with strong romantic-sex angles. Mod. 


ern viewpoint, varied backgrounds, with both. 


country and city settings. Should be written in 
confidential, intimate tone, with convincing emo. 
tion. Best lengths, 4000 to 5000 words, with an 
occasional 6000 worder. Before submitting, writ 
ers are urged to study this magazine for Policy, 
Also uses feature articles with a timely love tie-up, 
Length 4000 words. We report within ten days 
and pay 1¥%c to 3c a word on acceptance.” _ 





The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. “This js 
the outstanding detective magazine of the day 
furnishing a wide-open market, especially for new 
and unknown authors, for a detective story paced 
for the modern reader. Detectives or police off- 
cers may be the heroes; the villain must always 
be a crook. Our pages do not cater to the crim- 
inal; do not show how crime is done, but how it 
is uncovered. We keep away from crooked police 
officials or detectives; are not interested in stories 
of gangsters. What we want are stories of clever 
detective work done by officials who are not afraid 
to risk their lives in the performance of their 
duties. Lengths should not exceed 6000 words, 
and can start from as low as 1500 words. Pay- 
ment is lc a word on acceptance.” 

The Skipper, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. ‘We want short stories 
of general interest, speedy action, strong charac- 
ters, either American or foreign locale. Novelettes 
up to 1000 words. Sea atmosphere not necessary 
in all of the stories. Woman interest accepted. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor; Linton Davies, As- 
sociate Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We 
want detective stories with an underworld slant, 
up to 5000 words; lone-handed struggle against 
powerful criminal rings. We pay 1c a word and 
up on acceptance.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Is 
sued monthly; 15c a copy. “We do not want fic 
tion. We use short stories of 5000 words or les 
dealing with actual crimes. As the circumstances 
surrounding the crime must furnish the action and 
drama, strong cases are required. Writers are ad- 
vised to query before working up a manuscript 
We furnish upon request a letter of suggestions 
that will prove invaluable to writers unfamiliar 
with this field. The market is wide open. While 
our preference is for accounts of crimes committed 
in the United States, we use cases from all over 
the world. Only cases ending in the conviction 
of the criminal or criminals are used. Photo- 
graphs are essential. Success of story hinges 
supply of art. No poetry. We report on manu: 
scripts within ten days and pay 1c to 2c a 
word on acceptance. Photos $3 for all used, upo 
publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Thrilling Detective, 22 West 48th St., New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
detective shorts, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
9000 to 10,000 words; and novels 15,000 to 
20,000 words. No articles. No poetry; no pho- 
tos, We report on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 22 West 48th St., New York 

City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
1c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want horror- 
terror stories, 1000 to 6000 words; and novelettes 
fom 7000 to 10,000 words.. Articles are con- 
tracted for in advance. No photos; no verse. 
We pay Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Wonder, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
lic a copy; 90c a year. “We use pseudo-scien- 
tific adventure stories, 1000 to 5000 words for 
shorts; 7000 to 10,000 words for novelettes. Ar- 
tiles are contracted for in advance. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay lc a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We pub- 
lish stories of invention, science and surgery, par- 
ticularly weird stories that forecast the marvelous 
science of the future; tales of other planets, and 
voyages between worlds, weird stories of the Edgar 
Allen Poe type; weird-scientific stories of the 
Jules Verne type; creepy mystery tales; sensa- 
tional detective mysteries that are essentially weird 
and crammed with action; bizarre and unusual 
stories; tales of the unnatural and abnormal; oc- 
cult and mystic tales, and tales of the supernat- 
ual, preferably with a logical explanation ; tales 
of werewolves, vampires, witches and devil-wor- 
ship; ghost stories, and tales of spirit return ; tales 
of strange monsters; tales of mystery and terror ; 
and a few tales of horror; but nothing sickening 





or disgusting. We prefer modern settings. 
Lengths up to 60,000 words. No sex stories. 


Verse up to 40 lines.” 


The Whisperer, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. ‘We want nov- 
clettes from 8,000 words to 10,000. The shorter 
length is preferred. The short stories should fea- 
ture detective or police officers who are good and 
tough, and give the reader plenty of action and 
interest. Payment will be at our usual rate, lc a 
word on acceptance.” 

Wings, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. Mal- 
colm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy ; 
4 a year. “We want stories of aviation in the 
Yorld War between 20,000 and 25,000 words. 
No photographs ; no poetry. We report on manu- 
‘tipts within two weeks and pay Ic a word on 
acceptance,” ; 





—if you want to 
SUCCEED 
in Writing 


Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of your own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and Writ- 
ing. He has taught at five great Universities. He has also 
won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary critic, lec- 
turer, author and as a member of important literary organi- 
zations . Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 17 years), 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book League of 
America and others. 

Of al! Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest gift is 
the ability to transmit knowledge and understanding to his 
students in a vivid, inspiring way. His rich experience, 
seasoned judgment and rare teaching ability are all available 
to you through this unusual home study course . . . 


Richard Burton Cowne 
i Creative Writing 

This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes the 
Short Story, ee. Features and Articles. You receive 
individual personal criticism of all your lessons, including 
eight of your short stories. 

One Burton graduate recently reported that she has sold 
over 60 stories since finishing the Course. The first story 
sold by another graduate brought $300 from the Woman's 
Home Companion. Another has placed a story with ‘This 
Week”’ for $200. 

. . 
FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing that 
—properly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work? 
Why not get the impartial, frank 
opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what 
you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing | AW 
ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’”’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had”’—“‘you hit on my weaknesses,’’ are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 

Send coupon now ... no 
obligation, no salesman 
will call, 





Dr. Burton 














RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
502-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and ?nf. ti 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. ‘ 
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THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 
Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 


Writers! 

the way to suceess for YOU. My clients write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I revise, polish, and 
give your story new life, interest and appeal. Returned to 
you typed and with carbon copy. erms, one dollar per 
thousand words. Books, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - - Edgerton, Missouri 











SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syadicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 











YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE in CONTESTING 
TECHNIQUE will help you win. My students have won 
over $150,000 in Prizes. Write NOW for your FREE 
copy of “The Pot of Gold,” disclosing a First Prize 
Entry and its Winning Formula. 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 

Dept. D, 6230 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. inor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, 1c per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











AMAZING RESULTS 


‘I want you to know that I am not the ungracious person 
I seem, utterly lacking in appreciation of your prompt and 
courteous reply to my message .... I wanted to thank you 
at once, for your friendly interest, your charitable com- 
ments, for your constructive criticism, especially since I 
value your opinion.’’ 

The above letter is selected at random from our files. 
Criticism and reading of script, 25 cents each thousand 
words. Minimum, Our clients are taking advantage 
of our re-writing and “‘ghosting’’ services at special low 
rates. These special services are worthy of your imme- 
diate consideration. Hunt up your scripts and contact us 
today. Salable scripts marketed at 10% commission. 
Ask for free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Editorial Rooms:—70S Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Can. 











LEMURIAN CULTURE 
The New Order of the Ages 


The ancient imdustfial arts and sciences of the lost 
civilization of Mu are today being revived in the interests 
of the Universal Race, a Citizenry trained exclusively to 
manage those crafts and trades which made the old Empire 
the greatest this world has ever known. ; 

ose willing to meet the requisite qualifications shall 

find that we have a place for all, the literary profession 

being the first called in the dissemination of the Great 
ork. 

A New Man must be created for the New Order and 
Age. lf you wish to qualify for consideration, send for our 
free booklet ‘‘PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.” It is yours 
for a stamp. No obligation, Address Dept. WS 

Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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Juvenile Magazines 


The American Boy Magazine, 7430 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Franklin M. Reck, Man. 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $] 
a year. ‘We publish fiction stories, 4500 words: 
serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words, on adventure 
sports, business. Eager to see sports, pseudo-sci- 
ence, and detective stories. Adult standards of 
writing are desired, minus the love element. 

“Articles with photos, on the notable achieve. 
ments of boys in hobbies, low-cost vacations, 
money-earning ventures. Short, explanatory ar. 
ticles on scientific experiments that can easily 
be done at home. How-to-make articles that are 
off the beaten path. Photos of natural wonders, 
or animals, with short cutlines. Occasionally we 
use poems with older-boy appeal. We report on 
manuscripts within a week and pay from 2ca 
word up, on acceptance.” 


The American Girl Magazine, 570 Lexington 


Ave., New York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. ‘We are not in the market for serials. We 


will read short stories—’teen age interests—3500 
to 4000 words. Photographs should accompany 
articles. Occasionally we use verse. We report 
on manuscripts within three weeks and pay Ica 
word on acceptance.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York City. Dr. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. ‘“‘We use only exceptional fea- 
ture stories; feature stories to appeal to boys of 
sixteen; adventure, the out-of-doors, mystery, 
scouting, history, sports, aviation. But again, and 
emphatically—only the story exceptional in con 
ception and execution has any chance of accept 
ance under present conditions. No articles. No 
photographs; no poetry. We report as soon as 
possible and pay 1'%c a word on acceptance.” 


Cargo, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Ro- 
wena Ferguson and Robert A. McGaw, Editors. 
Issued weekly; $1 a year. A church-school story 
paper circulated among Southern Methodist teen- 
age groups. ‘‘We are interested in short stones 
from 3000 to 3500 words; serials from three to 
ten chapters, at 3000 words, each; illustrated art 
cles either 1000 or 2000 words each. Teen-age 
slant required in all material ; approximately equal 
masculine and feminine appeal preferred. Liter- 
ary standards high. Encyclopedia re-writes and 
‘m_ralizing’ fiction not wanted. We also want 
good photos of subjects especially interesting t 
teen-age boys and girls, for use on covers and, 
in groups, as photographic features. Poetry of 
very high standards. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay Yc a word and uP 
within week of acceptance ; photos, $2 and up. 





Champion of Youth, 2 East Twenty-third ~ 
New York City. M. B. Schnapper, Editor. a 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. e 
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would like to have snappy, dramatic stories with 
some sort of youth angle or about a subject 
matter which would interest intelligent young 
people between 16 and 25 years of age. We are 
particularly, but not exclusively interested in such 
stories When they have some social significance. 
Maximum length, 2000 words. 

“We are also interested in articles about the 
problems our young readers have to face, about 
what youth organizations are doing and thinking, 
about unusual young people, about popular 
scientific subjects, about social problems and social 
movements with youth angles. Photographs with a 
youth angle. No poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within a week and pay according to ar- 
rangement with author.” 


Church St., New York 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.50 a year. A comic magazine 
with a special juvenile appeal. ‘We want stories 
of 1500 words in length packed with plenty of 
action and adventure designed for youngsters be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years. We 
pay $25 each for stories, upon use of story in 
the magazine.” 


Famous Funnies, 50 
City. Harold A. Moore, 


Forward, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Park Hays Miller, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
$1 a year. ‘“We want stories, 3000 words in 
length, of family life, college, young persons, 
business world, young people in church and social- 
service work, any helpful story of adjusting per- 
sonality and improving of character. Must have 
adequate characterization and real moment of 
climax and drama. We are interested in peace, 
temperance, but not thinly disguised propaganda. 
Serials, 3000 words each chapter; 8 to 10 
chapters. 

“Illustrated articles, 900 words, of interest to 
young people. Any educational subject, but not 
prosy, rehashed material. Editorials, 800 words, in- 


formal, conversational manner, young person’s 
point of view. Photos for covers and feature 
pages. A little poetry is used—avoid banality, 
sentimentality. We report on manuscripts within 
a month,” 

The Friend, in care of “The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. Illustrated story paper for 


Junior | and Intermediate boys and girls. “We 
want good stories with some moral or educational 
value, length 2500 words. Serials not over six 
or seven chapters. Also articles, informational or 


inspirational, not over 1500 words. Photographs 
to accompany articles. We rarely buy poetry. 
€ report on manuscripts the first of each 


month and pay $1 to $5 for material, on accept- 
ance.” 


David C. Cook Pub- 
Issued weekly; 25c 


The Girls’ Ciastunion. 
lishing Company, Elgin, Ill. 
Single copy; 12c in lots of 5 subscriptions to } 
Person; 60c a year. Sunday-school story paper 
for teen-age girls, 13 to 17 years of age. 
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IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY . 


We offer over 7 years’ experience in the items 
that please you. The heaviest kraft envelopes 
made for authors: for mailing flat, 25 out- 
going and 25 return, $1.40; for one fold of 
the script, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 95c; 
two folds of the script, 50 each size (100 in 
all) $1. Ribbons, 50c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 82x11, 500 sheets: 
light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of 
Rockies, add 15% if your order includes 
paper. Mss. boxes for very bulky mss., 2 for 
35c, 5 for 70c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











‘wae MONEY CAMERA 


cinating field—quickly, at low cost, 






Magazines, news penere. advertisers KUY millions ot photos 

a year from cn who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our personalized home- 
study Course prepares you to make good money in this fas- 
in spare t You may 
ay for_the course in small menor installments. Write for 
REE BOOK. UNIVERSAL a OGRAPHERS, Dept. 65, 
10 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each 
manuscript that comes to my office receives my 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. It is treated as an 
individual problem and both the author and I 
work together on the story until it is as good 
or better than the yarns the editors are buyi ing. 
I don’t market any stories until they can interest 
the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIRCU- 
LAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES 


PLAN. 
GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Fiction and Play Consultant 
Room 902, 17 West 45th St., N. ¥. C 














If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I 


immediately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your 
Manuscript is not salable as you have written it, we go to 
market via a Nathale Collaboration. You receive 70% 
the proceeds. I receive 20% of the procente, for Creative 
Assistance plus 10% of the proceeds for my Sales Service. 
Your original Manuscript supplies the Story Idea. The 
Nathale (pronounced Nath-al) Studios supply the tech- 
nique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. nly your name appears 
as the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation- 
wide sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
ceript is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 70,000 words 
enclose $23 regardless of length. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a a duly = 
thorized Nota Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant de 
says that Nathale Collaborators have appeared x suc 
fi markets as Household, True Gang Life, Boy's 
— Syndicates: London Markets and 
Subscribed and Sworn to before me 
Mattie & Stirling, Notary 





diversi- 


Gentlewoman, Op: 
Publications everywhere. 
Re day of Feb., 1937. 
*ublic."’ 


TO EDITORS ONLY: If are finding it difficult to 
obtain suitable fiction, and you are not now contacting 
the Nathale agency, send for tcotidential details of my. sell- 
ing plan individualized to your needs. Ask for Descriptive 
Data on Top Flight Fiction sponsored by the Nathale 
Literary Agency. 
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MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 
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“We use stories, 2000 to 2500 words. Char- 
acters should be American girls from 15 to 18 
years of age. Adults and their interests should 
be given minor parts, if any. There should be 
a worth-while message (but not a_tacked-on 
moral) growing out of adjustment between girls, 
rather than between girls and adults. The theme 
should be tremendously worth-while, bringing out 
qualities of heroism, loyalty, fair play, and sac- 
rifice on the part of the heroine. The story 
should start with a dramatic situation and have 
quick action. Writing about the girl who is un- 
happy because she is awkward, unpopular, shab- 
bily dressed, etc., is too ‘girly-girly’ and is over- 
done constantly. Among the types considered 
are: high school life, girl occupations, church 
and Sunday school, exploration, historical, mis- 
sionary. Too many stories have to do with the 
poverty problem, earning money, and rendering 
good for evil. We cannot use stories of theater, 
movies, dancing, card playing, crime, etc. May 
have boys as subordinate characters and picture 
fine, wholesome, boy-and-girl friendships, but no 
love making. On account of the peace-education 
movement stories or articles which glorify war 
or war heroes are not available. 

“We feature inspirational articles, not to ex- 
ceed 1000 words, which take up in an interesting 
or entertaining way one definite character- 
building or personality problem of teen-age girls 
and introduce illustrative incidents to stress the 
points brought out. Avoid preachiness. Edi- 
torials, 100 to 300 words, of character-building 
nature. Must not appear to be talking down 
to girls. Occupational articles, 400 to 750 words, 
with illustration, giving accurate instructions for 
making useful articles that have wide appeal for 
teen-age girls. Occasionally we use inspirational 


and seasonal verse, not over 12 lines. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a month. We pay 
good rates on acceptance.” 

The Little Folks, Hector Minnesota. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c 
a year. A juvenile Sunday-school paper. “We 


use stories suitable for children from four to 
eight years of age. Stories must not exceed 450 
words. We pay 25c each for photographs or 
snapshots. Poetry not over 16 lines. We report 
on manuscripts within one week and pay low 
rates, payment made quarterly from publication 
house.” 


Northern Messenger, P. O. Box 3070, Montreal, 
Canada. Mrs. E. Dougall, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 2c a copy; 80c a year. “We want whole- 
some stories free from lurid language, suitable 
chiefly for young people from 12 to 17 years. 
Length, 2000 to 3000 words. Articles, 500 to 
1000 words, mostly written on assignment. No 
payment for verse. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a month, and we pay $1 per thousand 
words, on acceptance.” 


Olive Leaf, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRriITER’s DIGEST 


(Editorial office). Augustana Book Concern 
Rock Island, Ill. (business office). Rey, Jota 
Helmer Olson, Editor. Issued weekly; 5¢ ; 


copy; 60c a year. “We publish stories with , 
Christian background, 600 to 1000 words, Arti. 
cles of interest to boys and girls and of a p. 
ligious nature. Snapshots illustrating articles de. 
sired. Photographs. Poetry of a religious natur 
4 to 12 lines. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay 4c a word, on publication” 





Our Little Folks, care The Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly: 
35c a year. An illustrated story paper for Pr. 
mary children. Good stories, 300 to 600 words, 
Occasionally children’s poetry. Reports first of 
each month and pays up to Yec a word, o 
acceptance. 

The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. Park Hays Miller, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. ‘We want stories, 2800 to 
3000 words, and serials, 4 to 10 chapters, that will 
appeal to boys 12 to 15 years of age. These 
should be aimed to make our readers feel that 
Christian living is a thrilling and not a sissy 
thing. But good writing is a prerequisite. We 
want normal boys participating in the everyday 
adventures of living, and normal boys do not 
take to moralizing. Adventure, school, sports, 
and the world of a boy’s first job appeal to us 
as backgrounds for the development of character 
on the part of the hero, who should be a boy 
of about fourteen. 

“Feature articles under 1000 words, preferably 
accompanied by glossy photographs or drawings, 
are also used. These may deal with science, 
travel nature, handicraft, or hobbies, but should 
appeal to boys of this age and not merely dupli- 
cate the scientific magazines. We also need 
virile material for our editorial page—articles 
from 300 to 1000 words. These may be ‘straight 
articles dealing with personal Christian faith and 
life, peace, world friendship, conduct problems, 
etc. Poetry, on subjects of interest to boys— 
humorous, inspirational. We do not need fillers. 
We report on manuscripts from 1 to 6 weeks 
after receipt. We pay Yec a word, on accept 
ance.” 

Queens’ Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. Park Hays Miller, Editor. Is 
sued weekly; 75c a single subscription. A mage 
zine for girls, 12 to 15 years old, intended to 
build Christian character, not by moral preach- 
ments, but by good characterization of normal 
girls solving normal problems. “We want stores, 
2800 words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters of 2800 words 
each. Avoid forest fires, emergency operations, 
fear of swimming, etc., confessions of cheating, 
mortgages, rescue of something belonging to 4 
wealthy or important person, and similar tnle 
situations. Stories may have boy charactets. 
Seasonal material ought to be at least four 
months in advance. Historical stories have been 
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somewhat overdone. We like mystery stories 
with more than just an exciting plot, athletic 
stories that are not only athletics, school stories. 
We are interested also in developing understand- 
ing between brothers and sisters, children and par- 
ents, friends, other races and nations. Maxi- 
mum length is 1000 words. Illustrations. New, 
modern, different articles in nature, travel bi- 


ographical, scientific fields. No unillustrated 
filers. Handwork is used occasionally. Photo- 
Occasionally 


graphs are paid for at 50c each. 
we use verse. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a month, and paid for at Yec a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Shining Light, East Fifth St., Anderson, Ind. 
Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Issued weekly; 3c a 
copy; 50c a year. A Sunday-school story paper. 
“We use religious character building stories, 500 
to 800 words in length. Informative, character 
building articles, 100 to 300 words. Photographs 
of children and animals. Poetry paid for at 50c 
to $2. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay $3 per one thousand words, on publi- 
cation.” 





Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1 a year. ‘“‘We want stories for children 
between the ages of 5 and 13. They must be 
well constructed with a hidden character lesson, 
not over 2500 words, especially seasonal stories— 
Hallowe'en, Christmas, New Year, Valentine, 
Easter—no hunting, killing, or Sunday School 
material. We also use short stories of 500 to 700 
words for tiny tots. Serials, 4 or 5 chapters, 
of 2500 words each, preferably containing both 
boy and girl interest. Articles are by regular 
contributors. We do not use photographs. Occa- 
sionally consider seasonal poetry. We report on 
Manuscripts within two weeks and pay lc a word 
for prose ; 25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 


Elgin, Ill. Managing Editor, Marguerite Weed. 
Issued weekly; 60c a year. An eight-page Sun- 
day-school paper. Interdenominational. “We 


use short stories dealing with interests and occu- 
pations of children 9 to 12 years of age. Length, 
2000 to 2500 words. Serials, 2 to 6 chapters, 
2000 to 2500 words each. Articles that are char- 
acter-building, 1000 words; editorials, 100 to 300 
words; information, 100 to 300 words. Pho- 
tographs of boys and girls (9 to 12), engaged 
in varlous occupations. Short inspirational verse. 
We report on manuscripts within five weeks and 
pay le a word for character-building articles and 
fiction; $8 per thousand words for editorials ; $5 
per thousand words for information material, on 
acceptance.” 





Young America (the national news weekly for 
youth), 32 East Fifty-seventh St., New York City. 
Louis A, Langreich, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
@ copy; $2 a year. “We want serials of about 
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Beginners 


Only 
EQ 


O” the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stortes offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress). Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, OHIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City... ; State 








story course sold by a reliable institution. 
Sack guarantee on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
Money 













































































WRrireER’s DIGEST 





Announcement 


With this issue of Writer’s Dicest The 
Fifth Ave. Literary Agency makes its bow. 
No fanfare; no trumpets. Just this: 


We Want Articles 


Many literary agents fight shy of two 
things: beginners in writing—and articles. 
We welcome both. If the article (or story) 
needs rewriting, we’ll tell you how to do it. 


A New Sales Plan 

If we consider your article salable, we 
bring its merits to the personal attention of 
fifty editors of general magazines and trade 
journals within a week of its receipt! The 
service charge for this is $2.00, payable in 
advance. If the article sells, we deduct 
10% commission, and refund the $2.00. 
Fiction, if considered salable, is sent out 
in the regular way; no service charge. Our 
rate for criticism is $1.00 per 2,000 words, 
both for fiction and non-fiction. Fees are 
refunded when revised material is sold. 
Literary Adviser: William Seaver Woods, 
Editor-in-Chief, The Literary Digest, 1903- 
1933. Managing Editor: Burt M. McCon- 
nell, a free-lance writer for 20 years. 


FIFTH AVENUE LITERARY AGENCY 
Room 1008, 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















THE 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


July 26— August 13, 1937 


WORKSHOP GROUPS in Short Story, 
Novel, Verse, Article, Essay, etc., will be 
led and advised by 


Edward Davison (Director) 
Whit Burnett 

John Crowe Ransom 

John Peale Bishop 


Sherwood Anderson 
Ford Madox Ford 
Evelyn Scott 
Newman Levy 
Group work will be supplemented by 
individual conferences with the above 
leaders, a series of nine lectures, and var- 
ious round table conferences. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU. Opens July 
5. Work submitted by registered mem- 
bers will be reported on by the expert 
staff in exactly the same way as a pub- 
lisher’s reader reports to his firm. 


For full particulars write to Arts 107 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 








Writer’s Digest {s your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


10,000 words—theme can be anything Not ob- 
jectional to parents, teachers, etc. Can be humo. 
ous, mystery, sports, adventure, etc. Boy ani 
girl interest desired. No hidden treasure stuf 
kidnaping, killings, sex, etc. Flat rate js $75) 
per article. All factual material is staf pre 
pared.” 

The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Katharine P. Crane, Editor 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy, 35c a year, “W; 
want stories, 600 to 1500 words in length, suit 
able for ages from 6 to 12 years; all subjects 
of interest to children, nature, sports, fine 
ideals, good citizenship, Christian attitudes, Als 
brief articles featuring nature, animal life, great 
historical figures. No photos. We report on 
manuscripts within a week and pay Yac a word on 
or before publication.” 





Young People’s Friend, East Fifth St, An 
derson, Ind. Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 3c a copy; $1 a year. A religious maga- 
zine for young people of high school and earl 
college age. “We use short stories with religiow 
and character-building value. Length 1500 words 
Serials, 5 to 12 chapters, 1500 to 2000 words each. 
Also informational articles, 100 to 1000 words 
Poetry, 1 to 5 verses. We report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay $3 per thousand words on 
publication for prose; 50c to $3 for poems.” 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub 
lishing Company, Elgin, Ill. Issued weekly; 17 
a copy in lots of 3 subscriptions to one person; 
25c single copy; 85c a year. A Sunday-school 
story paper for young people, 18 to 23 years of 
age. “Stories should be 2000 to 2500 words 
Characters should be attractive American young 
men and women, unmarried, between 18 and 2 
years, with whom the reader will wish to identify 
himself. In an interesting setting (a modem 
one is preferred) stories should portray thes 
young people confronted by some problem of 
sacrifice, adjustment to others, or service which 
they solve for themselves according to Christian 
ideals, thus encouraging a noble standard of 
thought and conduct in the reader. The plot 
should be a pleasant one, evolving about a situs 
tion which has a vital interest for young people, 
one which through good description and action, 
and a spontaneous flow of good conversation, 
will concentrate attention. Among the gener 
themes may be college life, exploration, inver 
tion, missionary, adventure, church and Sunday: 
school, industry, and romance on a high Chns 
tian plane. Anything cheap or melodramatic will 
not be considered. Avoid scenes involving drink- 
ing, smoking, theater, card playing, profanity, 
and disputes between capital and labor. On at 
count of the peace education movement, stories 0 
articles which glorify war or war heroes ar 
available. a 

“Articles dealing with subjects of a vital im 


terest to young people, instructive, lacking "5 
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triteness, are desired. These seldom exceed 800 
words. Editorials of a character-building nature. 
Not exceeding 400 words, lacking in triteness, 
making their point in a swift-moving, arresting 
manner. Photos of attractive young people, 18 to 
95 years, engaged in activities—scenic, foreign 
places and peoples seldom used. Seasonal and in- 
girational verse not exceeding 16 lines sometimes 
used, Manuscripts are reported on within a month 
and we pay good rates on acceptance.” 
Farm Magazines 

American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., 
Ithaca, New York. E. R. Eastman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-weekly ; $1 a year; $2 for three years; $3 
for five years. “We do not use fiction. We 
buy some short articles, preferably from personal 
experience on practical ‘how to do, subjects of 
the farm or home. Photographs of clear-cut 
farm and rural pictures of unusual interest. No 
poetry. We report promptly and pay according 
to merit.” 








American Cookery, 221 Columbia Ave., Boston, 
Mass. R. B. Hill, Editor. Issued ten times a 
year; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories, 1500 to 2000 words; articles on house- 
hold matters, 1500 to 2000 words. No photos; 
no poetry. We pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Cappers Farmer, Topeka, Kan. Ray Yarnell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We want serials around 30,000 words. Must not 
be risque. May be adventure, mystery, romantic, 
or melodramatic. Short stories, from 3000 to 
5000 words. Most of the articles are staff pre- 


pared. Photographs are used to illustrate arti- 
cles. No poetry. We pay le a word, on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly. A general magazine for farm people. 
“We use short stories, specified type, 3500 to 
4000 words; novelettes, 17,000 to 18,000 words. 
Articles are usually written on assignment. No 
poetry; no photographs. We report within ten 
days and pay 5c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Experimental Magazines 

The Literary South, Lincolnton, N. C. James 
Larkin Pearson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35¢ a 
year. “This is a new monthly publication; it is 
Not a magazine but a four-page newspaper in- 
tended as a ‘literary newspaper’ for the whole 
South. We want chatty and interesting news 
‘tories about writers and their work, their writing 
habits, their home lives, etc. Also book reviews 
(books by Southern authors preferred), brief, 
human-interest biographies of writers past and 
Present, literary essays, sketches, and a few ex- 
teptionally good poems. No payment at present.” 


Tails, 35 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


gf Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. Pub- 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


7 only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this k we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction — 
ears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 

ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me tpaid one copy of “‘The 1937 Writer’s 
Market. PT enclose $3.00. 

© Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me stpaid one copy - 


“The 1937 Writer’s Market. I enclose 
payment in full. 
PE ca vicsadie ¢oke scene aeeedenenemammeenacad 
IE oss cin deek bees. Ceaeieeedekcwee saw eeus ener 
DE puna wenneeeweeaes a 
My subscription is 
0D new O renewal 0 extension 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









































































WRITER’s DIGEST 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
: ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
DR. ESENWEIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a _ sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 











ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat. 
28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 12%. 
Return size 9 x 12 
25 of either size, 65c: 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House’’ 


4596 Aldine Avenue - Louis, Mo- 


ACTION STORY PULP WRITERS 


The Motion Picture studios need your stories for their “B 
ict Somer ne Recognized producers recommend William H. 
yron’s Guide Book for complete information on their story 
requirements. price is TWO DOLLARS, sent postpaid. 
Written by a professional writer, and distributed b' a_pro- 
fessional writer’s service bureau. A list of RELIABLE Holly- 
wood agents free with each copy. Supply limited, Send 
Money Order for $2.00 to: 


THE AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 1069 








NATION - WIDE POSTAL DEBATE ON 


Supreme Court Issue 
For Details See the May 


They Say: 


THE VOICE OF A NATION 
112 E. 19 St., New York City 








A COLLEGE GRADUATE WILL HELP YoU 


I will type your manuscript, correcting errors in Eng- 
lish; and I will rewrite faulty sentences, if you so 
desire. Forty cents a thousand words. Carbon copy 
free, also extra first and last page. Lower rates on 
long manuscripts. Poetry, one cent a line. 


MYRTLE MAXWELL 
224 Willow Street, Vermillion, $. Dakota 








lished by A. L. Aldridge, Jr. Roger Haske 
Dawson, Editor. “A stick magazine with a Cah. 
fornia interest. Somewhat sophisticated but m 
off-color fiction accepted. Light, breezy style 
preferred. Photographs illustrating travel ‘atticls 
acceptable. Verse, mostly of class interest. We 
pay lc a word on acceptance; $3 for photo. 
graphs. No pay for verse.” 





Trade Journals 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Aye. 
Chicago, Ill. Eugene Whitmore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. A magazine 
of business management methods. “We do not 
use fiction; except two humorous business fiction 
stories a year. Length 1500 to 2000 words. We 
want ‘how’ articles describing in detail manage. 
ment methods of successful business men—manv- 
facturers, wholesalers, insurance companies, bank. 
ing and bond houses. All articles must havea 
sharp angle, deal with timely subjects, and be 
fully authorized. Length, 100 to 200 words 
Photographs. No verse. We report on man 
scripts at once and pay according to arrangement 
with author, on publication.” 


Editor and Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York City. Arthur T. Robb, Executive Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4 a year. A news 
paper and advertising trade journal. Articles on 
topics of interest to newspaper and advertising 
people, 1000 to 1500 words in length. Photographs, 
$3.00 apiece. No poetry. We report on man 
scripts immediately and pay $2.50 per colum 
on publication.” 


Truck News, monthly publication of the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton, Wis. A. H. Rice, 
Editor. ‘We are seeking ACTION pictures o 
FWD trucks at work. As our trucks are found 
in a variety of operations—oil fields, gasoline and 
oil hauling, commercial trucking, food hauling, 
highway, maintenance, snow removal, logging and 
lumbering, and in most of the countries of the 
world, there are gold mines of opportunities for 
camera-conscious individuals. We pay up to § 
per photo for each picture accepted. We mut 
have the negative and one print for our us, 
and prefer 8x10, but will consider good action 
photos not less than 4x5. Full details of the 
model, location, and type of work, mileage, ope 
ator’s comments, and similar data, must accom 
pany the submitted photographs. We welcome 
the amateur photographer, giving him every ¢& 
couragement. Usually the amateur is more will 
ing to answer our requirements than the pro 
fessional photographer. Payment is prompt, % 
acceptance.” 


Radio-Craft, 99 Hudson St., New York City. 


Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 8 
copy; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use radio material, 
semi-technical, and general. We pay approx 
mately 1c a word, after publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


eA D’Orsay Storyette 


The boy or girl—or man or woman—aspiring to become a doctor does not 
think that wanting to be a doctor is all that is required. The would-be physician 
realizes that in order to become a full-fledged physician he must learn the tricks 
of the trade he hopes eventually to practice. 

Yet a surprising number of aspiring writers waste months and years in writing 
aimlessly, haphazardly—and, naturally, with no success—when a single criticism 
by an expert might set them on the right track. I have known many such cases, 
and I continually receive letters like the one I am quoting here 

“I am so happy over my first sale. I had always longed to write—hoped to do so. But 
I suppose I thought that the ability to write successfully would come from this urge, or from 
inspiration, or the Lord knows what! It was not until I woke up to the fact that writing 
had to be learned that I came to you. You taught me how to study stories and situations ; 
what plots to choose or to reject; and then how to build my own stories. And all the while 
you were right there to prod or to cheer; and only a beginner knows how much this personal 
element helps.” (Name on request. ) 

Published stories are professional work They must be. Often they are the first stories 
sold by new writers. Still, they have the stamp of professional quality. In many cases this 


story by ironing out some little thing that spoiled it 


can be given an originally amateurish 
to 


and made it unsalable But that little thing must always be the right little thing 
cut out or to add, picked for that purpose by a professional eye similar to the editor's 

Whether a single fault in your stories is keeping you from being published, or whether 
vou still have to write your first story, I can help you My greatest successes with many 
clients, now successful professionals, have been won when I instructed and helped them from 
the ground up; they had nothing but the urge and inherent abilits If vou have that urge 
and that ability, it will pay vou to write me 

TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 EDITORS, ET( In brief, I back my judg- 
words (including “short short-stories”): for ment of a story with my time and money, 
longer stories the fee is $3.00 for the first instead of asking the author to do so 
3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
(or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,00( My sales office is located in the heart of 
to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 New York’s publishing district, and my resi- 
words, $30.00; = banal 100,000 words, $35.00 dent representative submits my clients’ ac- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE There is no : ; 
other charge of any kind. If a manuscript is See ae ee oe the editors mee 
available, or can be made so by revision, the cordance with my detailed instructions in 
Service includes ALL NECESSARY WORK, ach case, thus assuring vou 
SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION TO _ sonal contact with editors 


of the best per- 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY Some copies of the last (November, 1936) 
E WRITER! issue of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my little 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money P : . “7 . 

and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. 16-page magazine, still available Con- 
should have ‘a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT fms seme Clow wares et articies oe 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s writing, selling, plotting, et« 


FREE on request Also gives particulars of mv . 
—*, FREE ON REQUEST 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - - - - - - = BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
































SCRIBNER’S WRITERS CONTES i 


FIRST PRIZE $1,000 


Scribner's is eaver to find new American Ril KS OF THE CONTE 
saa 4 a y 


writers and wall pray 31.000 for the best 
(8) All entries must be postmarked before no 
August 1, 1987 


article submitted. dealing with the Ameri- 
can scene. 

. (2) Manuseripts must be between 500 and 3M 
Lifein the United States is a reeulat depart- lenwds an tense 
ment ol eribner oo It concern (38) Entries should be mailed to “Life in the United 
itself with brief articles which reflect: some States.” Contest Editor, Seribner’s Vagazin 


hese 297 Fifth Avenue, New York. N.Y 





aspect ol contemporary American life 


articles are not essentially deseriptive or (-#) Tn the case of tes, each contestant. will b 
F awarded the full value of the prize for whieh 
expository. They narrate rather than de- eager” 

he is ties 


scribe or en slain ae 
; (2b) | tiployvees of ¢ harles Seribuer s Sons and ther 
Phe Winning arti le will treat a seorent families are oot eligible for che contest, 

of American life as itis lived. told not with (4) Vhe judges will be the editors of Seribneri 

M1 ctercazinne 


1. SUBJECT MATTER 


ln brie Articles of personal experience whidll 


Jist WHAT TYPE OF ARTICLES YEAY throw fight on social conditions, customs, mannen 


editorial bombasity. but woven into the 


vital sequence of story-telling interest. 
THE Best War To MAKE SURE OF 


in this country today 


BE ENTERED IN THE CONTEST Is To 


More fall Phe subject of the article may k 
READ MAY. JUNE AND Jenny Senin abe igs ibis ae 4 pasar: 

significant amone other things because of its humor 
NEICS—WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION To beeause it is of psychological, philosophic, or seid 
THE Likt IN THE UNITED STATES DE- importance in individual or group lives; or because 
. , ; ‘ ; it indicates a pussine trend in the country’s histon 
PARTMENT. 


todas 


Aspe ts of life in certain sections of the country 





which throwueh tradition. racial heritage, geog 


PRIZES raphy. climate. or economies. differ from othe 


sections, are desirable if they are of general interes 


First Prize B1OOd amd aveotel thre pitfall of becoming an essay 
quaint customs, odd seets. cults, of the activities 
See oo “ i ' 
econd Prize FOO ad senile vies wn teltealing Sienil Seite 
Third Prize - 3 600 survivals of the America of venerations ago. Phe 
Fourth Prize 500 must have a vital, contemporary spark, 


Fifth Prize ’ 100 


Sixth Prize —_ Hl. TREATMENT 


Six Regional Prizes of S200 each. Not 


Phes most be authentic experiences, 


Vhaees« eA periences sbrecvtaded soot bee obsery ations ( 


how the other half lives. liis when a member ol: 
of his or her ow 


more than 25 additional prizes of S100 


each for om use ripts whieh. in the opin 
ErOUp percery es the simniheance 
ion of the judyves. have unusual merit group. way of living, environment. oF specilie ex} 
i va 

rience, and can treat it with insight, philosoph 








humor that weieht seems to attach to tt. 
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LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES CONTEST 











